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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Luxembourg—Little Giant 


(pp. 8, 9) 
World Friendship Series 


(pp. 10, 11) 
My Home Town (p. 13) 


Concepts Developed 
in Theme Article 


Despite its small size, prosperous 
Luxembourg is cooperating actively in 
world affairs and is a member of many 
organizations which plan for greater co- 
operation and security among western 
nations. Repeated invasions by foreign 
armies during hundreds of years has not 
daunted the courage of its people. 

Small, fertile, privately owned farms 
raise three fourths of the food necessary 
for the population, The country’s beauty 
attracts many tourists. And the rich iror 
ore ia the section, bordering France 
employs a third of the population. 


Suggestions for Study 
Of the Theme Article 


ORAL REPORTS 


Assignment for 5 Pupils 

Aim: To gain practice in presenting 
factual material. 

To the pupils: Search your copies of 
Junior Scholastic for all information per- 
taining to the topic you are to cover. 
Be prepared to report what you have 
learned to the class. 


Topic 1: Describe Luxembourg as to 


size, population, geography. 

Topic 2: On a Scholastic News Map 
of the World, locate Luxembourg and 
note why it so often has been overrun 
by invaders. 

Topic 3: Tell of farming in Luxem- 
bourg. 

Topic 4: Where is the “Land of the 
Red Earth”? How is it important? 

. Topic 5: What part does Luxem- 
bourg play in world affairs? 


COMPOSITION 


Aims: 1. To develop skill in imagina- 
tive writing. 

2. To understand the interdevelop- 
ment of social studies and the language 
arts. 

To the pupils: Choose one of the fol- 
lowing on which to write: 

1. Imagine you are a G.I. or a WAC 
stationed in Germany. You are spending 
a week's leave in Luxembourg. Write 
a letter home describing your experi- 
ences. 

2. Write a poem or a story on the 
little stone house which was destroyed 
so often, entitled The Stone House 
Speaks. 


ART PROJECT 


Aim: To use the theme article as a 
basis for art projects. 

Gather and examine pictures which 
show the costumes, architecture, and 
countryside of Luxembourg. 

Paint original pictures of scenes de- 
scribed in the articles, such as: the 
dancing parade in Echternach; the little 
stone house; castles on hilltops. 


LETTER WRITING 


Aim: To develop the art of letter 
writing. 

To the pupils: As you plan your let- 
ters to Jean and Tessie, try to think of 
things in your home life and community 
which would be unusual and interesting 
to them. Did some outstanding histori- 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the end of the first 
semester, there will be no January 
28 issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
next issue will be dated February 
4. If you have not already entered 
your renewal order for the second 
semester, please do so now. 











cal event take place near you? Is yours 
one of the towns that “sprang from the 
everywhere into the here” when a huge 
industrial plant was built? 


WORD STUDY 


Aim: To encourage greater independ- 
ence in figuring out unfamiliar words. 

To the pupils: In the theme article 
this week there are a number of ex- 
amples of long words compounded of 
shorter words. Search through four 
copy of Junior Scholastic, drawing a 
line under each word of this type. Then 
list them, drawing a line to separate 
each word, as: counter/attack. 

To the teacher: One pupil may be 
asked to put his list on the board. 
Others in the class may add to the list. 


My Home Town 

Aims: |. To give practice in reading 
for the main ideas. 

2. To prepare less able readers to 
discuss an article on a basis of equality 
with the rest of the class. 

To the teacher: In using this article 
with the less able readers, suggest they 
read it silently first to get the general 
import. If they need help on individual 
words to get the meaning of a para- 
graph, it should be given readily. 

After silent reading, gather the group 
for discussion. Ascertain whether they 
have gained the main points . . . that 
these are the two top winners in a letter 
writing contest on “My Home Town”; 
that the first letter tells of the writer's 
impression of Seattle, Washington, the 
second is about Mill Valley, California. 
Then let the readers give any further 
facts they have gleaned. 

The teacher may point out that now 
the pupils have made a summary of the 
article. She might put on the board in 
outline what they have reported. 

With this background preparation 
they will be equipped to join the rest of 
the class in the following. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Aim: To encourage pupils to use their 
own ideas and experiences to think be- 
yond the words of a story. 

To the pupils: In writing of their 
home towns, Elizabeth and Abby have 
given you some ideas about themselves. 
Tell what you have learned of them and 
give your reasons. 

For example: Abby is a nature-lover. 
She would find it difficult to live in a 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No Issue January 28 
(End of first semester) 


Next Issue: February 4 
Theme Article and World Friendship 
Series: I Live on the Barrens 
(Eskimos of Northern Canada) 
Spotlight on America: Idea Man for 
Cars 
Reading Feature: Thomas Edison 











city apartment where she wouldn't have 
much room for pets, and where forests 
and streams are far away. 


“Let's Make It Rainl’’ (Science) 


Make two square wooden boxes about 
6 inches deep and just large enough to 
bridge a metal-lined sand table. With 
brace and bit pepper the bottom of both 
boxes with half-inch holes. Fill both 
boxes with soil and shape it into hills 
in opposite corners leaving a valley in 
between. Leave the soil in one box bare. 
Plant grass in the other. When the 
grass has formed a thick mat and de- 
veloped good roots, the demonstration 
is ready to use. 

While the grass is growing make two 
tiny cardboard villages to set up in the 
valley; just a few houses will do. 

I'wo children, each with a watering 
‘can, stand beside the two boxes. At a 
signal each begins to pour slow’y and 
carefully, so that all’ parts of each box 
receive the same amount of “rain.” In 
the sod-covered box the water sinks in 
and disappears. In the bare soil box the 
water starts to sink in, but soon the 
pores of the soil are closed, the water 
collects on the surface and starts to run 
down hill, carrying good soil with it. 
Erosion is starting. 

The children continue to pour. The 
water keeps sinking down and dis- 
appearing in the sod-covered box. In 
the other box, more erosion takes place, 
gulleys form on the sides of the hills. 
Muddy water streams voward the val- 
ley. It looks like a flood. 
water drips through to the sand table. 

The children keep on pouring. Soon 
there is a flood in the valley of the bare 
soil box. Water stands around the vil- 
lage. A house falls over and floats. In 
the sod box the water still keeps sinking 
into the ground. 

The amount of water and the speed 
with which it is poured need to be con- 
trolled to make the demonstration real- 
istic (6-8 quarts will make a graphic 
demonstration). Once the grass has 


Almost no 


grown the demonstration can be tried 
out over again on successive days. 
Usually the bare-soi] landscape needs 
to be restored a little. 

Let's see what happens. When the 
“rain” falls on the sod, the raindrops 
first hit the grass blades. Their fall is 
broken. Very gently the water drips 
down to the earth and seeps down into 
the soil without closing the pores. Much 
of the water follows the roots deep into 
the soil. Some of this water is held by 
the humus; some soaks down to the 
ground water table (rock or a thick 
impervious layer of clay) and will be 
held there in the soil like a reservoir to 
feed water to springs, wells, and streams 
(which in turn will feed rivers, ponds, 
lakes and marshes); fish and other water 
animals will have a place to live; boats 
can travel; people can swim; rivers wil] 
not dry up all summer. 

Water that dripped through holes 
into sand table would normally seep 
down to ground water table. 

When the “rain” falls on the bare soil, 
there are no grass blades to break the 
impact of the raindrops. These soon 
close the pores of the soil. There are no 
plant roots to follow down into the 
ground. There are no plant roots to 
anchor the soil. The water rushes down- 
hill and carries the soil with it. This 
makes muddy streams and muddy rivers. 
Some 200 million tons of top soil is 
emptied by the Missouri River into the 
Mississippi every year! The water does 
not soak into the soil to be fed slowly 
to springs, wells and streams. These dry 
up. The water runs off too fast and 
causes floods. 

If plants, animals, and people are to 
have water enough to drink and use, 
then the watersheds (sloping land 
which collects rainwater for rivers and 
villages) must be covered with vege- 
tation. 

Man often forgets, when he cuts 
down a forest on a hill, or ploughs land, 
that he may lose his soil, that he cer- 
tainly will lose lots of water. In nature 
one thing leads to another. 

(Science project prepared by the 
National Audubon Society.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Is Luxembourg the second, fifth, 
or ninth smallest independent country 
in the world? (Fifth) 

2. Northern Luxembourg lies in what 
mountain range? (The Ardennes) 

3. Is Luxembourg the world’s sec- 
ond, fifth, or seventh largest steel pro- 
ducer? (Seventh) 


4. In what part of the country is Lux- 
embourg’s steel industry? (The south) 

5. To which of these tions 
does Luxembourg NOT belong: NATO, 
the U. N., the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the Schuman Plan. (British 
Commonwealth of Nations) 

6. About how many people are there 
in the U. S. today? (158 million) 

7. Name the highest mountain in 
New England. (Mt. Washington) 

8. Is a coelacanth a bird, rock, or 
fish? (Fish) 

9. Name the islands in the Indian 
Ocean which have just become the 
world’s youngest republic. (Maldive 
Islands) 

10. What country recently gave away 
the top of Fujiyama? (Japan) 





Answers to Quit-werd Puzzle, P. 16 
OSS: i-spy; 4-w mia ; 1- beam. 
p-rust; 12-arr.. 13-Rio; 14-da ; 17- 
ideal; 19-nerve; 20-A.P.; one 2 ‘a.: 25- 
gers: | ni <5 29-too; 30-one; 31-low; 33-old: 


Down, as. 2-pox; 3-your; 5-martin: 
os rple; 1-bad; B-era; 10-sir; } -toy; 15- 
pt; 16-saves; 18-err; 20-apt; I; = 
pond: 24-ate; 26-room; Beeb: we; 
on. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1-b; eas ot iw LUEESOCRS: cross out- 


L2 Tounisrs ‘DELIGHT l-~; 2-X; 3-: 


3. HOME TOWN NEWS: Seattle—1-x: 
oo: 3-0; 4-X. Mill Valley—l-; 2-0; 3-X; 
-——. 

! IN THE NEWS: 1l-a; 3-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 

a. 





Tools for Teachers 


Southern France 
Feb. 11 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: France: Setting or 
Rising Star, by S. K. Padover (Head- 
line Series No..81), 1951, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. French Union, 
1950, free, French Embassy Press and 
Information Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land of Joan of Arc, by Lil- 
lian J. Bradgon, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1939). France, by Robert Davis, $1.75 
(Holiday, 1947). 

ARTICLES: “Man with a Voter's 
Face,” Time, Dec. 22, 1952. “Clue to 
France and French Logic,” by H. Cal- 
lender, N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 9, 
1952. “France,” Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1952. 

FILMS: Ancient Cities of Southern 
France, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Nu- 
Art Films, Inc., 112 West 48 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Includes Nimes, 
Avignon, Arles, Marseilles. Journey to 
Provence, 11 minutes, sale, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, I]. Historical and mod- 
ern highlights. 
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Highest dogs in New Eng- 
land are Mukluk (leit) 
and Nome. They live on 
top of Mt. Washington. 
(See story on p. 7.) 
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Jet engines, television, 
and a machine with enormous 


power are in the G-E news. 
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ELEVISION enthusiasts, especially those who 

live in fringe areas where reception is poor, 
will be happy to learn about “Ultra Vision.” It’s 
something new in TV sets, which G-E electronics 
engineers have developed after long and pains- 
taking labor. The sets have “rock steady” picture 
stability and sensitivity 267 per cent greater than 
any previous G-E television receiver, even in 
super-fringe areas. Along with a clearer picture 
and a noise-free audio system, there’s further good 
news for viewers: Glarejector, a major develop- 
ment which surpasses all previous efforts in 
eliminating glare from window and lamp reflections. 
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This bird is the larg- 
est of North Ameri- 
can swallows. It often 
lives in shelters with 
many rooms. Its name 
(two words) is hidden 
in this puzzle. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 84. 


. Secret agent 
Pay court to a lady 
To confuse or tangle (two words). 
. Piece of timber used to support a 
building. 
Red matter formed on iron 
Arrival (abbrer.) 
— — de Janeiro 
Collection of facts (rhymes 
3. Nimble; agile 
Perfect (adj. ) 
It carries sensations from one 
the body to another 
Associated Press ( abbret 
Prefix meaning 
; game warmup 
Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 
Home area for boats 
A small stain 29. Also 
Single 31. Not high 
Ady anced in age 34. Myself 
North E East (abbrev.) 


. Propel oneself through the 
Small — — 
Belonging to you 
Second word of mystery bird's name 
First word of bird’s name 
Not good 8. 
Gentleman 
Plaything. 
Skilled at 
it- well 


Rescues 


with rata), 


part ot 


“before 


bo te te 
~1 Ul Ww 


wo ~ 
Ww © 


water 


=~ IS & disease 


a color 
Long period of time 


something, able to handle 


18. Make 
20. Likely. 
21. You can swim in this. 

23. Ducks swim her: 

24. Took food 

26. You are in one 

28. It holds up telegraph wires. 
32. You and I, 

33. Atop. 


a mistake. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Feb 
4 in yours. 


Answers to lost week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: I-met; 4-dove; 5-cruel; 6-pear 
7-pro;, 9-gnaw; 12-coo; 13-ice;, 14-brown; 17 
right; 20-ski; 22-owl; 24-eges; 26-Bob; 27-into 
29-panic; 31- flap; 32-Cal 

DOWN: 1-mourning. 2-Eve 
5-C.E.; 6-poor; 7-P.C.; 8-rob; 
15-original; 16-W.1.; 18-hobo; 
21-kg.; 23-lb.; 25-snip; 28-T.C 


3-tel, 
10-A.C 
19-two; 
; 29-Pfe ; 


4-drag; 
; ll-we, 
20-S.E 

30-Ala 


Right This Way 


A girl from the Bronxville (N.Y.) 


School, writes: 


I'm going to give a party and would 
like to know the proper way to intro- 
duce my friends to my mother. 


Take your friends over to your 
mother, and say, “Mother, I'd like you 
to meet Molly Duff,” or, “Mother, this 
is Ted Abbott.” Alw ays introduce your 
friends to your mother. Say her name 
before you mention theirs. Whenever 
you introduce someone to an older per 
mention the older person's 
name first. (When introduce a 
boy to a girl, say the girl’s name first. 
When you introduce two boys or two 
girls to each other, it doesn’t matter 
whose name you say first. ) 

If there is a :0om full of people your 
mother doesn’t know, don't try to in 
troduce them all at once. Just introduce 
the people closest to her right away. 
You introduce the others, a few 
at a time, as the party goes on. 


son, you 
you 


can 


A girl from Longfellow Junior High 


School, Fresno, California, asks: 


If a boy you don't know very well 
asks you for a date, should you accept? 


It the and 
if you'd like to get to know him better 
it might be a good idea to accept a date 
with him. Dating is a fine way for 
boys and girls to become good friends 

However, if you don't know anything 
about the boy and have just met him 
once or twice, be careful about ac 
cepting a date. You might suggest that 
you double date with a couple that you 
know. That way, if the date didn’t work 
out very well, you wouldn't be alone 
with him. Be sure that your parents 
meet the boy before you go out with 
him. 


boy is from your school, 





William Harvey... . circumnavigator of the bloodstream 


Even the Ancients knew that the blood in our bodies keeps mov- 
ing. Their own wounds taught them that. Yet, as lately as 400 
years ago, “eople could only guess how blood serves the body. 
Bad Blood” was thought to cause sickness and the “cure” of 
blood letting was common. This barbarous practice may have 
hastened George Washington's death 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE... NO. 4 1N A GERIES BY €. RF. SQUIBS & SONS 


Years before that, though, an inquisitive little doctor, William 
Harvey, began to learn the truth about circulating blood. 
Harvey's interest in the bloodstream started about 1600 when 
he studied in Italy with the great scientist, Fabricius. Inspired 
by his teacher's own work with the blood vessels, Harvey went 
back to England eager to find out things for himself. 


Thi 
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In London, a peculiar English law allowed only a privileged few 
to study anatomy at first hand. But young doctor Harvey wasn’t 
discouraged. He managed to get. himself appointed surgery lec- 
turer at the College of Physicians. The work was hard and the 
salary small. But now he could prod and pry to his heart's con- 
tent. Months passed. Harvey grew restless. He had to go further, 
see more before he could solve this mystery of the blood. 


When experiment convinced him that his findings were correct, 
Harvey wrote them down, in a mixture of Latin and English, on 
odd bits of paper still treasured in the British Museum. Modern 
science has added to our knowledge of the heart and blood ves- 
sels, but it was Harvey who opened the way by tracing the 
course of man’s blood through his body by distinguishing 
arteries from veins proving the function of the heart. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
and the Squibb seal. They say...“ There are 
no finer products made.” 


Research ... that was the answer. Only /iving creatures could 
teach him about the heart and blood vessels. So he assembled a 
strange assortment of frogs and snakes and fish... tied tourni- 
quets around their tiny blood vessels, studied their moving 
hearts and lungs... even tied up his friends’ arms and legs to 
study the swelling blood vessels. Harvey was a practical man. 
He proved theozies by observation. 





Harvey's discovery had a profound effect on 
physiology and on surgery. With circulation at 
last understood, bleeding could be controlled 
by science instead of by guesswork. Accurate 
knowledge of the heart and blood vessels shed 
light on respiration, nutrition, disease. Today, 
as in Harvey's time, research is the lifeblood of 
medicine. Pioneers in all fields of healing pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. 
For nearly 100 years, E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
been developing and making available, at their 
best and purest, the medical products that men 
of genius have devised. 











E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 





Eniwetok Explosion 
Was Really an H-bomb 


The U. S. has developed a power- 
ful hydrogen bomb. President Tru- 
man reported this in his State of the 
Union message to Congress. An H- 
bomb was set off last year at Eniwe- 
tok Atoll in the Pacific. (See Junior 
Scholastic for Dec. 3. ) 

President Truman warned Stalin 
that if Russia started a war it could 
be ruined by the H-bomb. 

The President reviewed U. S. poli- 
cies since he took office in 1945. 
“Much has been done in which I 
take great pride,” he said. 

The U. S. has helped many nations 
recover from the damage of World 
War II, he went on. At home, there 
are more jobs, more houses, and a 
higher standard of living. 

The out-going President wished 
Dwight D. Eisenhower much suc- 
cess. “In the great work he is called 


upon to do, he will need the support 
of a united people,-a confident peo- 
ple, with firm faith in one another 
and in our common cause,” he said. 





“I pledge him my support . . . and 
I ask you to give him yours.” 

The President also sent his last 
Budget report to Congress. He said 
the U. S. will need $78,500,000,000 
in the coming year. Much of the 
money would be spent for defense. 
Republican Congressmen say the 
budget is too big and should be cut. 


MR. AND MRS. TRUMAN 
LEAVE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


President Truman was kept busy 
during his last week in the White 
House. Many friends called to say 
good-by. He held his last meetings 
with reporters and with his Cabinet. 
He delivered a farewell address on 
TV and radio to the nation. 

The President and Mrs. Truman 
were busy getting the White House 
in tip-top shape for the Eisenhowers. 
They attended the inauguration. 
Then the Trumans left for Independ- 
ence, Mo. They traveled in a regu- 
lar Pullman car (not a Presidential 
car) as Mr. and Mrs. Truman. A 
hometown celebration lay in store 
for them. 


U.S. Government Will Mint 
Billion and a Half New Coins 


You'll be seeing lots of shiny new 
coins in the U. S. About 1,500,000.- 
000 coins will be minted between 
June, 1953, and July, 1954. The new 
coins will be worth a total of $101,- 
400,000. They'll cost our Government 
$3,152,000 to mint. One billion of the 
coins will be pennies. 

U. S. coins are minted at San 
Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; and 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Bureau of the 
Mint is a branch of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. 


German Shepherds Replace 
St. Bernards for Rescues 


German shepherd dogs are replac- 
ing St. Bernards for rescue work in 
the snowbound Swiss Alps. The shep- 
herds are long-legged and _ strong. 
They are protected against the cold 
by a thick pelt. And the short hair 
on their legs and toes does not collect 
ice and snow. More than 100 Ger- 
man shepherds are now stationed at 
rescue posts in the Alps 





NEW CITIZEN: Mrs. Kimie Yanagawa, 38, is believed the 
first Japanese woman to become a U. S. citizen. Now a teacher 
in El Paso, Texas, she has lived in this country since she 
was six. She became a citizen under the new immigration law. 


Wide World 


Old laws prevented many Asiatics from becoming U. S. citizens. 
Her son Tamie, 12, was born here and thus a U. S. citizen. 
TWO VEEPS: Photo at right shows Vice President Barkley, at 
opening of the Senate, greeting Vice President-elect Nixon. 
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On map at left, heavy 
line marks off the U. S. 
Pacific Trust Territory. 
Smaller map, on the 
right, shows the location 
of the Maldive Islands, 
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FORMER AMBASSADOR LISTS 
“SEVEN WONDERS” OF U.S. 


Ancient Greeks once listed the 
Seven Wonders of the World. They 
were: the pyramids of Egypt; the 
hanging gardens of Babylon; the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia; the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; the 
Mausoleum (tomb) at Halicarnas- 
sus; the Colossus (a bronze statue ) 
at Rhodes; the Pharos (lighthouse ) 
at Alexandria. 

Recently a former British ambas- 
sador to our nation drew up a list 
of seven wonders of the U. S.-Here 
is his list: 

1. The San Francisco Bay bridges; 

2. the New Jersey turnpike; 

3. Grand Coulee dam; 

4. the New York skyline; 

5. the Pentagon building in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

6. Los Alamos—“a city of 15,000 
people built in a couple of years out 
of the emptiness of the desert in the 
service of atomic power’; 

7. the Chicago River—“where man 
reversed the flow of a stream so that 
a ship can sail from the Great Lakes 
down the Mississippi and out into 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 

What would be on your list? 


U.S. Trust Territory 
Has New Headquarters 


4 new headquarters has been 
chosen for the U. S. Pacific Trust 
Territory. It will be on Dublon Is- 
land in Truk Atoll (see map). 

The Trust Territory, run by the 
U. §. for the United Nations, is 
made up of three vast groups of 
islands. They are the Marianas, the 
‘arolines, and the Marshalls. 


Betore World War LU, these island 
groups were held by Japan. The 
U. S. captured them from Japan. 
After the war ended, the U. N. gave 
the U. S. the job of governing the 
islands. Our nation does not own the 
Trust Territory. It looks after them. 
It promises to protect the natives 
and help them gain self-government. 

Until July, 1951, the U. S. Navy 
was in charge of the Trust Territory. 
The Navy set up headquarters in 
Hawaii. On July 1, 1951, the U. S. 
Department of the Interior was put 
in charge. Recently it decided to 
change the territory's headquarters. 
The Department said Hawaii, more 
than 2,000 miles away, was too far 
from the islands. 

The Trust Territory has a popula- 
tion of about 85,000. It is made up 
of more than 1,400 islands. Many of 
them are only tiny coral reefs. The 
total land area is 846 miles, about 
two thirds the size of Rhode Island. 
Chief products are sugar, coconuts, 
and copra. 


JAPAN GIVES AWAY PEAK 
OF ITS HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 

Japan has given away the peak of 
Fujiyama. The top fifth of the ma- 
jestic snow-covered mountain now 
belongs to the Sengens, a Japanese 
religious group. They had built a 
shrine high on the peak. 

The Sengens must not bar other 
religious groups from the peak or 
stop people from visiting it. In 
Japan, Fujiyama is looked upon as 
being sacred. According to a legend, 
it suddenly rose from the earth in 
one night. Fujiyama, on the island 
of Honshu, is Japan’s highest moun- 
tain. It is more than 12,000 feet 
above sea level. ' 





New York Times maps 


Maldives Lack Sultan; 
Become a Republic 


The world’s newest independent 
republic is the Maldive Islands. 
They are a group of 2,000 coral is- 
lands in the Indian Ocean (see 
map ). 

For 836 years the islands were a 
sultanate, a territory governed by a 
sultan. A sultan is a Moslem ruler. 
Maldives natives are Moslems. 

The Maldives became a republic 
because they ran out of sultans. The 
last sultan of the islands died in 
1951. The prime minister, Amin 
Didi, suggested a change to make 
the islands a republic. The people 
voted for the change. They elected 
Amin Didi as their first president. 

Since 1887 the islands have been 
under British protection. Under a 
new treaty Britain will continue to 
protect the islands. But the new re- 
public will run its home affairs. 
Queen Elizabeth II sent this mes- 
sage to the republic: “For the future 
we wish you good luck, fair winds, 
and calm waters.” 

Although tropical islands, the Mal- 
dives are cool. Ocean breezes whis- 
per through the palm and mango 
trees most of the day. Men wear sa- 
rongs. Women wear light skirts and 
gowns. Now that the Maldives are 
not under Moslem rule, women can 
appear in public without veils for 
the first time. The natives are friend- 
ly and peace-loving. They have no 
police force. They have an army of 
only 90 men. 

The population of the republic is 
83,000. Its leading industries are fish- 
ing and coir making. Coir is a stiff 
fiber made from the husk of coco- 
nuts. The islands are rich in coco- 
nuts, millet, figs and other fruit. 








News in a Nutshell 











The U. S. gains 7,062 persons a 
day. Every day an average of 10,501 
Americans are born; 4,074 die; 720 
persons come to the U. S.; and 85 
leave. The present fast-growing U. S. 
population is about 158 million. 

Last year Americans chewed about 
120,000 tons of gum—more than 
22 billion sticks. How many is that 
per person? 


Mickey Mouse is 25 years old 
this year. He was created by car- 
toonist Walt Disney in 1928. That 
year Mickey appeared in Steamboat 
Willie, his first cartoon. As a present 
for Mickey, Walt Disney is prepar- 
ing a special 45-minute film, called 
Mickey's Birthday Party. The film 
will review many of the cartoon hits 
in Mickey’s career. 


The U. N. has an indoor garden 
at its headquarters in New York City. 
The garden, with more than 3,000 
plants, is in General Assembly Hall. 

Visitors say the indoor garden is in 
tip-top shape. The plants come from 
nearly every member nation of the 
U. N. All plants were selected “for 
their beauty and hardiness. They are 
not bothered by changing tempera- 
tures, lack of sunlight, drafts, and 
so on. 


The world’s tallest man-made 
structure soon may be built in 
Dallas, Texas. It will be a transmit- 
ting tower 1,747 feet high for TV 
station WFAA. New York City’s Em- 
pire State Building, including its 
222-foot TV tower, is 1,472 feet high 


A million growing pineapples 
will wear sunbonnets this year in 
South Africa. The bonnet will be 
made of waterproof paper with a 
hole in the center. It will be fitted 
over a pineapple’s spiked crown to 
protect the fruit from the sun. Every 
year “sunburn” ruins thousands of 
vineapples before they 


chance to ripen 


have a 


e NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK e 


Because of the end of the first semester, there will be no Janvu- 
ary 28 issue of Junior Scholastic. The next issue will be dated 
February 4. Be sure your second semester order has been entered. 
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American Museum of Natural Eistory 
This is the coelacanth which was 
caught in 1938. By the time scientists 
got it, very little except the skin was 
left. Skin is mounted as shown in photo. 


Prehistoric Fish Caught 


The ocean has surrendered a treas- 
ure long sought by science. It is a 
kind of a fish scientists once believed 
had died out 75 million years ago. 
The fish is called a coelacanth (SEE- 
la-kanth ). 

Five feet long, the rare coelacanth 
was caught in the Indian Ocean west 
of Madagascar. The steely blue fish 
veighed 120 pounds. 

“This may be one of the greatest 
scientific discoveries of the century,” 
said a South African scientist. He 
believes coelacanths are a link be- 
tween the development of fish and 
land animals. 

Until now scientists have been 
able to study only fossil* remains of 
coelacanths. In 1938 modern science 
saw its first “fresh-from-the-ocean” 
coelacanth. But it was bought and 
stuffed by a collector before scien- 
tists could study its inner parts. 

Coelacanth means “hollow spine.” 
The coelacanths are believed to have 
been the first bony fishes. They had 
tube-like spines. Scientists say co- 
elacanths probably first appeared on 
earth about 300 million years ago. 
Before that time, fish had cartilage* 
skeletons. 

The South African scientist had 
long sought a coelacanth. He had 
described it for many fishermen. One 
of these men saved the new coela- 
canth from being sold for fish stew 


*® Means word is defined qn page 14 





Eclipse of Moon 


On the night of January 29 the 
moon will enter the earth’s shadow 
and be eclipsed. This is called a 
“lunar eclipse.” 

During a lunar eclipse the earth is 
directly between the sun and moon. 
The earth cuts off the sunlight that 
makes the moon shine. The moon is 
a dull red. 

Weather permitting, some stage of 
the eclipse will be visible in nearly 
every part of the U. S. Here is the 
eclipse time (Easterm Standard) by 
stages: 

4:54 p.m. to 6:05 p.m. The 
moon will be entering the earth's 
shadow. This stage offers good proof 
that the earth is round. Observers 
along the Eastern seaboard will see 
the curved edge of earth’s shadow 
moving across the moon. 

6:05 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. The 
moon will be completely shadowed. 
During this stage the moon will also 
have risen over most of the central 
part of the U. S. 

7:30 p.m. to 8:40 p.m. The 
moon will be leaving the earth’s 
shadow. During this stage the moon 
will have risen over the Pacific coast. 
Observers there also will be able to 
see the earth’s curved shadow. 

Check your local paper for the 
time to see the eclipse. 


COVER STORY 


Hardy U. S. scientists in New 
Hampshire are on the job for U.N 
troops in Korea. The scientists are 
studying ways to keep helicopters 
and jet planes in flight during freez- 
ing weather. Their laboratory is out- 
doors, atop Mt. Washington, New 
England's highest mountain. 

Mt. Washington rises 6,288 feet 
above sea level. It is a small moun- 
tain compared with the world’s great 
peaks. But it is known for its harsh 
and violent weather. Winter winds 
how! across its summit at 125 to 190 
miles an hour. Temperatures often 
drop to 50 degrees below zero. 

The weather scientists have two 
pet dogs to keep them company. 

The ice-covered building in the 
background of Junior Scholastic’s 
cover photo is the cog railway* sta- 
tion. The cog railway does not run 
in winter. 





Luxembourg 


.. LITTLE 
GIANT 


ESIDE a road in Luxembourg, a 

stone house stands alone. In 1914 
German troops invaded France. On 
the way they marched through Lux- 
embourg. They flattened the little 
house, which stood in their path. 
When World War I ended, the own- 
ers rebuilt the house. 

In 1940 German troops again 
roared through Luxembourg on their 
way to France. Once more they flat- 
tened the house. Its owners, then 
under German occupation, rebuilt it. 
Five years later, the Allies chased 
the Germans cut of Luxembourg, 
damaging the house on their way. Its 
owners repaired the house just in 
time to see it smashed again by a 
huge German counterattack*. Final- 
ly Luxembourg was freed from the 
Germans. Now the house stands 
again, sturdy and bright. 

That gallant little house is a sym- 
bol* of a gallant little country. 
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Young people enjoy roller skating. Here 
Tessie (see p. 11) skates toward brother. 
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Map designed by Junior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
Luxembourg is a tiny country—smaller than Rhode Island. But its huge steel 
production plus number of tourists attracted by its scenery make it prosperous. 


Luxembourg lies at the heart of Eu- 
ropes most savage battleground. 
During hundreds of years the fields 
of Luxembourg were overrun by for- 
eign armies. 

In the 1880s, the big powers of 
Europe made Luxembourg inde- 
pendent. They wanted it to be a 
buffer state between France and 
Germany. A buffer state is a small 
country which keeps two big ones 
apart. 


999 SQUARE MILES 


Luxembourg is the fifth smallest 
independent country in the world. 
Smaller than Rhode Island, it covers 
only 999 square miles. It stretches 
for 62 miles from north to south, and 
is 37 miles across at its widest point. 
It is so smal) that a jet plane could 
ee length of the whole country 
in@ive minutes. 

The Prime Minister of Luxem- 
bourg described the size of his coun- 
try this way: “If all the baseball 
diamonds and football fields in the 
United States were set side by side 
and dropped over Luxembourg, 
they'd cover the country entirely— 
with a few fields lapping over into 
France, goal posts jutting into Ger- 
many, and side lines edging up to 
Brussels” (capital of Belgium ). 

Though small, Luxembourg is so 


beautiful that tourists from all over 
the world flock to it for their vaca- 
tiogs. The north lies in the Ardennes 
mountain range. There tower castles 
built hundreds of years ago by rich 
noblemen. Below the castles, white 
brick houses snuggle at the foot of 
the hills. In olden times, the villagers 
used to look to the nobles for pro- 
tection. When danger threatened, 
they would leave their houses and 
take shelter in the noblemen’s cas- 
tles. The villages were built long be- 
fore the days of automobiles and 
modern roads. Narrow streets and 
passages twist this way and that 
among the houses. 

The Ardennes are rough and 
stony, and the land is not fertile. But, 
as you travel south, the rugged hills 
and narrow gorges widen into peace- 
ful valleys. Splendid fields and rich 
pastures lie along them. The people 
who live here call it the “Good 
Land.” Small farms, from five to 
twenty acres in size, cover the rich 
ground. 

Most of the land belongs to the 
people who farm it. Fewer than 300,- 
000 people live in Luxembourg. The 
population is so small that Luxem- 
bourg is planning to link up all the 
country’s telephones on a single 


*Means word is defined on page 14. 





switchboard. But 40,000 of the peo- 
ple own their land. They grow 
wheat, rye, oats, beets, potatoes, and 
fruit. Luxembourg grows three quar- 
ters of the food its people eat. 

On the eastern side of the country 
by the Moselle River lie Luxem- 
bourg’s grape-producing areas. The 
rivers banks are lined with vine- 
yards. Grapevines climb the terraced 
hills. Each green step is filled with 
grapevines tied to sticks. 

In small countries every inch of 
soil is valuable. But for Luxembourg- 
ers, the soil of their southern section, 
by the French border, is the most 
valuable of all. This part of the coun- 
try is known as the “Land of the Red 
Earth.” It is the land of iron ore. 
From the southeastern tip of the 
country to the southwest, a layer of 
iron ore stretches across the country. 
Here many of Luxembourg’s towns 
stand, a maze* of blast furnaces and 
steel mills. 


A RICH COUNTRY 


A third of the nation’s workers 
man the steel mills and iron mines. 
They produce more than three mil- 
lion tons of steel every year. Little 
Luxembourg is the seventh largest 
producer of steel in the world. 

Its iron mines and steel] mills have 
made Luxembourg one of the world’s 
richest countries. U. S. automobiles 
roll along the streets of its towns 
Home for home, ‘Luxembourgers 
have more refrigerators and washing 
machines than any other people in 
Europe. In ways, Luxembourg is so 
like the United States that G.Ls sta- 
tioned in Europe often call the little 
country their “home in-Europe.” Its 
language has traces of French, Ger- 
man, English and Dutch, but most 
Luxembourgers speak some English. 
The streets of their cities are bright 
with modern stores and U. S.-style 
super-markets. U. S. servicemen 
crowd the sidewalks and hotels 

U. S. CEMETERY 

One of the largest U. S. military 

cemeteries stands among the coun- 


trys rolling fields. Ten thousand 
G.Ls who died in World War II are 


buried there. Among them lies the 


famous commander, General George 
Patton. The Luxembourg people 
tend the cemetery well. They re- 
member that those U. S. soldiers 
helped to free their country from 
the Germans. 

You might think that such a small, 


well-to-do country would be con- 
tent to sit back and go its own way. 
But Luxembourg isn’t. It believes in 
cooperation among nations. And it 
takes an active part in world affairs. 

Luxembourg is a charter member 
of the United Nations. 

It belongs to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO is made 
up of the U. S. and Canada and 14 
nations of Western Europe. These 
countries have promised to help one 
another in case of attack. Together 
they are building up their strength. 


SCHUMAN PLAN 


Luxembourg is a member of the 
Schuman Plan. Under this plan, six 
nations are. pooling their coal, iron, 
and steel industries. (The six are: 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg.) By working together in one 
organization these countries can pro- 
duce more coal and steel at cheaper 
prices. Schuman Plan headquarters 
are now in Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg will also be a mem 
ber of the European Defense Com- 
munity, if that is started. Under 
EDC, the six Schuman Plan coun- 


. 
tries would form and train a Euro 


pean army. Again, all six working 
together would be stronger than all 
six working separately. EDC would 
become part of NATO. 


Eight years ago, Luxembourg 
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The Raus family (p. 11) looks much 
like U. S. family at the dinner table. 


formed a customs* union with its 
neighbors Belgium and the Nether 
lands. They called their union Bene 
lux—from the first letters in their 
names. The purpose of Benelux is to 
allow a free flow of goods among the 
three countries. They did away with 
the charges each had put on goods 
coming from the others. This means 
more goods at lower prices for thé 
peoples of the three countries 

Someday Western Europe may 
unite into one big, strong country. If 
it does, you can be sure Luxembourg 
will be taking part. The 
knows well that “in unity 
strength.” 


country 
there is 


Ewing Gallow 


You'd see plenty of castles in Luxembourg, many of them dating back hundreds 
of years. These castles are in the Ardennes Mountains by mining town of Clerf 





Photos from Three Lions 


Jean and his friends go fishing. On © 


the other side of the river is Germany. 


Jean examines motor of French Citroen. 
His greatest interest is motor cars. 


1 yive in Echternach 


Y home town is famous for a 

dancing parade held every year. 

The parade first started in the Mid- 

dle Ages to celebrate the curing of a 

wide-spread disease. Thousands of 

visitors from nearby towns take part 
in the religious parade. 

Our parade lasts for hours. First 
the people form a long chain by 
holding on to handkerchiefs. Then 
small bands of musicians in the pa- 
rade play an old and simple melody. 
Boys and girls join in with French 
horns, violins, or flutes. 


DANCE TO BASILICA 

The paraders perform an ancient 
dance through the town. They take 
three short steps forward, then two 
short steps back. They dance until 
they reach Echternach’s basilica*. 

The basilica holds the white mar- 
ble tomb of St. Willibrord. He was 
un English missionary who brought 
Christianity to Luxembourg in the 
vear 690. After the people reach the 
basilica, they pray around St. Willi- 
brord’s tomb. 

This dancing parade takes place 
every Whit Tuesday, the Tuesday 
after Pentecost. In the Christian re- 
ligion, Pentecost is the seventh Sun- 
day after Easter. Pentecost com- 
memorates the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Apostles. 

How do I know all this? I watch 
the parade every Whit Tuesday and 
| study religion and history in school. 
My other subjects are arithmetic, 
biology, English, French, German. 


By JEAN ZIMMER 


My first name—Jean—is French for 
John and I am 12 years old. I get up 
at 7 a.m. every day and eat a big 
breakfast. School starts at 8 and lasts 
until noon. For lunch I eat sand- 
wiches from home. In the afternoon 
we have school from 2 to 4. Two aft- 
ernoons a week, on Tuesday and 
Thursday, we have no classes. 

History is my favorite subject. I 
think Luxembourg’s history is inter- 
esting. In 1196 an 1l-year-old girl 
became ruler of Luxembourg. Her 
name was Countess Ermesinde. She 
turned out to be one of the best 
women rulers in Luxernbourg’s his- 
tory. 

In 1232 Countess Ermesinde grant- 
ed the citizens of Echternach a char- 
ter of freedom and rights. Today, 
under the arch of Echternach’s town 
hall you can see a beautiful bronze 
tablet. It commemorates the year 
1232. By the way, our town hall was 
built in the 1100s. 

We have no university in Echter- 
nach. Students who want to attend a 
university go to France, Belgium, or 
Germany. My parents can’t afford to 
send me to a university, so I plan to 
learn a trade. I'd like to be an auto 
mechanic. That's a good trade in 
Echternach. Many tourists own cars 
and many buses pass through our 
town. 

My father owns a small farm with 
one horse, two cows, and one bull. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Pitching hay after school is one of the 
chores Jean does on his family’s farm. 


There are many chores to do, even 
on such a small farm. I help my fa- 
ther after I finish my homework and 
also during my vacation. It starts in 
the middle of July and lasts for six 
weeks. When I have time, I go swim- 
ming and fishing. 

Some of my friends who are richer 
than I am visit foreign countries dur- 
ing their vacation. I never do. But so 
many tourists come to Echternach 
every day there is much to see that is 
foreign. Quite a few visitors are U. S. 
soldiers. They are stationed in Ger- 
many and visit Luxembourg on 
week-end passes. 


WAR DAMAGE 


U. S. soldiers protected Echter- 
nach during World War II. In De-, 
cember, 1944, our town was in the 
direct path of a big German attack. 
During the attack all our people left 
the town. I went with my parents to 
a nearby village. : 

I was only four years old then, but 
I remember December, 1944, well. 
And I shall never forget my sad feel- 
ings when we returned to our town 
two months later. Half of Echternach 
lay in ruins. Most of the basilica was 
smashed to pieces. Everything we 
had left behind in our house had 
been stolen. 

But our people worked hard to 
clean up the town. They removed 
land mines from the fields. They re- 
built their homes. They worked on 
the basilica. Slowly Echternach rose 
again from the ruins. 

I would like to hear from some 
U. S. boys and girls. My address is 
Maximilian Street, No. 11, Echter- 
nach, Luxembourg. 


*Means word is defined on page 14. 





Tessie’s chores include drying dishes, 
setting table, shopping for mother. 


ONCE visited an iron-ore mine 

near Luxembourg City with my 
father. He is an engineer for a large 
mining company. First we put on 
leather helmets to protect our heads 
against falling rock. Then we board- 
ed a small electric train outside the 
mine. 

For miles and miles we rode 
through the dimly lighted mine. The 
ride was something like going 
through a long railroad tunnel. Many 
noises echoed through the mine. 
Suddenly we heard a loud blast. 

I became frightened, but my fa- 
ther calmed me down. He told me 
the blast was a dynamite explosion 
to shake loose the iron ore. Soon we 
passed some strong workers. They 
were loading big chunks of red iron 
ore in carts. 

My father told me the men were 
taking the carts to a smelting house. 
There, the iron would be removed 
from the ore. Without iron to make 
steel, my father said, Luxembourg 
would be a poor country. Every year 
Luxembourg produces more than 
three million tons of steel. It is in 
seventh place in world steel produc- 
tion. 

I like to go places with my father 
and mother, my brother Jacques, and 
my sister Touttie. We have a car and 
take short trips almost every Sunday. 
Our car comes from France. Luxem- 
bourg does not make cars so all cars 
on our streets come from foreign 
countries. 

Jacques, who is 12, can take one 


Tessie doesn’t like arithmetic, but 


tries to do good job on her homework. 


1 yive in Luxembourg City 


By TESSIE RAUS 


look at a car and tell you its make. 
I can’t do that. Jacques laughs and 
says cars aren't a girl's business. 
They only play with dolls. But I don’t 
play with dolls any more. I once had 
four nice dolls and a big doll car- 
riage. I gave them all to Touttie. I 
am now 10. 

My family will visit a small island 
off the French coast next July. That 
will be our vacation. I'll play in the 
sand all day and swim in the sea. 
And I'll watch fishermen bring in 
their day’s catch and mend their nets 
in the sun 

We live in a big house with many 
rooms. Mother cannot manage such 
a big house, so she has a servant to 
help her. I'm not much help because 
I’m clumsy. But I try to help. I set 
the table and I wash and dry the 
dishes. I go shopping after Mother 
makes out the list for me. 

And I'm learning how to cook. 
Mother, a good cook, is teaching me 
—but it’s hard. Cooking is a mystery 
to me. There is so much a good cook 
has to know. I like to eat roast veal 
and fresh vegetables. And I like 
mother’s homemade ice cream the 
best of all. 

My favorite subject is geography. 
I guess that’s because I enjoy travel 
so much. I want to learn all I can 
about my country, her borders, her 
rivers, her mountains. Of course we 
don’t have any real mountains, only 
hills in the north. The highest point 
of Luxembourg is 1,800 feet above 
sea level. 


Tessie and her brother Jacques return 
home after afternoon spent with Scouts. 


Classes begin at 8 a.m. and last 
until 11. Then I go home and amuse 
myself for a while. I like roller skat- 
ing. 

At 12:30 my family eats lunch. | 
return to school at two o'clock for 
two more hours. My other subjects 
are French, German, history, and 
arithmetic. I am writing my story in 
German and it will be translated by 
someone at Junior Scholastic. I do 
not care for arithmetic. For a long 
time I chew on a pencil while work- 
ing out a problem. Sometimes my 
father helps me with my arithmetic 
homework. 


WE ARE SCOUTS 


On Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons we have no school and I go to 
Scout meetings. I like being a Girl 
Scout. During school vacations we 
make long camping trips and sleep 
in tents. We have to cook our own 
meals. Older Girl Scouts make camp- 
ing trips to nearby foreign countries. 
But I'm still too young for that. 

My brother Jacques is a Boy Scout. 
This year his Scout troop will spend 
some time at a lake in France. Some 
of his older Scout friends have made 
much longer trips. 

I like movies a lot but I’m not al- 
lowed to go very often. Fairy story 
films are my favorite and I was very 
happy to see Bambi. This film re 
minded me of a deer I once saw in a 
forest when I went rabbit hunting 
with my father. In winter he hunts 
for wild pigs but doesn’t take me. He 
says that’s too dangerous for a young 
girl. So I stay at home and learn how 
to cook, 

My address is: Rue d Orange, 
No. 10, Luxembourg City, Luxem- 
bourg. I would like to hear from a 
few U.S. boys and girls 





A Heart-y Party 


HAT’S a “heart-y party”? A 

party on Valentine's Day, of 

course, with hearts as the 
theme from start to finish. There are 
heart invitations, heart-shaped re- 
freshments on a heart-covered table, 
ind even heart-y games to play—all 
especially for Valentine’s Day. A 
party like this is just about the 
happiest way to celebrate February 
\4, and it’s easy to plan, too. 

First of all, decide how many 
friends you want to invite and serld 
them each a Valentine invitation. 
You can cut hearts out of red colored 
paper and print your invitations on 
them. Or you can write your invita- 
tions on plain white note paper and 
‘tick a small red heart in each cor- 
ner. Whichever you do, be sure to in- 


clude the date, place, and time of 
your party. 

Next, set to work on the what-to- 
feed-’em problem. In this case, it’s 
really no problem at all, even if 
you've never gone beyond the sand- 
wich-making stage in the kitchen. 
Here's the menu: 

Cupid’s Special Punch 

Open-faced Ham Salad Sand- 
wiches 

Open-faced Cream Cheese 
Spread Sandwiches 

Angel Food Cake and Straw- 
berry Ice Cream 

Candy and Peanuts 


Cupid’s Special Punch: This is 
simply lemonade, but with strawber- 
ries added to give it a rosy color and 
an extra-festive flavor. Stir 8 table- 
spoons of crushed strawberries into 
lemonade made from % cup sugar, 


1/3 cup lemon juice, and ice water. 
(Makes one quart of punch.) 
Open-faced Ham Salad Sand- 
wiches: Mix 1 cup ground or canned 
ham with 4 tablespoons minced 
green pepper, 2 teaspoons prepared 
mustard, 4 tablespoons mayonnaise, 
and 2 tablespoons minced onion. Use 
a heart-shaped cookie cutter to cut 
hearts out of white bread slices, and 
spread the ham mixture on these. 
These “pink hearts” on your table 
will almost look too good to eat! 


Open-faced Cream Cheese 
Spread Sandwiches: These will be 
the white hearts to go with the pink 
(ham) ones on the table. Mix enough 
cream cheese for the company with 
enough light cream to make it spread 
easily. Spread the mixture on heart- 
shaped slices of whole wheat bread. 
To make the mixture especially tasty, 
add chopped chives, or chopped 
olives, or crushed pineapple. 

The angel food cake and straw- 
berry ice cream will top off the 
feasting both color-wise and _ taste- 
wise. Naturally, though, if you'd like 
to add a platter of heart-shaped 
cookies or a bowl of Valentine can- 
dies, they'd be welcome, too. 


TABLE SETTING 


Set the table buffet* style. It’s the 
most practical thing to do, and that 
way, the refreshment table can be 
the center of attraction all evening. 
Cover it with a white cloth, and 
sprinkle it generously with red paper 
hearts. Place the “punch bowl” in 
the center—a plain pail covered with 
white crepe paper with more red 
hearts pasted gaily all over it. 
Arrange the sandwiches on either 
side of the punch pail, and supply 
paper Valentine napkins. You can 
either buy these at the dime store or 
make them by pasting hearts on the 
“up” side of white ones. But leave 
the ice cream in the refrigerator until 
serving time! 

There are lots of heart-y games 
you might play at your party. Organ- 
ize a heart hunt. Hide paper hearts 
of all sizes throughout the room be- 
fore your guests arrive. Ask every- 
one to find a partner, and direct all 


*®Means word is defined on page 14. 


partners to join hands while they 
look for the hidden hearts. If they 
drop hands during the hunt, they're 
out of the game. The couples with 
the most hearts at the end of ten 
minutes are the winners. 

You could have a_ Valentine- 
making contest. Arrange a good- 
sized supply of colored paper, lace 
paper doilies, Valentine _ stickers, 
pencils, paste, and scissors on a table, 
and allow each person twenty min- 
utes to create a Valentine. Offer 
prizes for the prettiest and the fun- 
niest ones. 


HEART-FANNING 

A heart-fanning contest is fun, too. 
Ask the guests to form two circles, 
sitting on the floor. Place a pie tin at 
the center of each circle, and give 
everyone a paper plate. Sprinkle 
white tissue-paper hearts around the 
pie tin in one circle, an equal num- 
ber of red hearts around the tin in 
the other ring. Then ask each team 
to try to fan the hearts into the pie 
tins with their paper plates, to see 
who can get all the hearts in first. 

The chances are that neither team 
will succeed, for the hearts will fly 
out of the tins as fast as they fly in. 
But it’s a fast and lively game, and 
everyone ll have fun fanning. 

Here’s a heart-y race to put a final 
“bang” into your party. Ask the 
guests to form two teams again, but 
this time in straight lines. Give the 
leader of each line a butter knife, and 
place a pile of ten hearts on the 
floor in front of him. He must pick 
up the hearts one at a time with his 
knife and pass them on the knife to 
the next person in line, who hands 
them to his neighbor, and so on. 
Everyone except the leader may use 
his fingers. The first team to send all 
ten hearts all the way down the line 
is the winner.; 





Elizabeth (left) won $100 and a Royal typewriter. Abby (far 


My Home Town 


wa: your home town like? 
What would you write about 
your home town in a letter to a new 
friend? 

Read the two letters below. They 
won top prizes in the junior ‘high 
school division of the “What I Think 
About My Home Town” letter con- 
test. It was sponsored by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. More than 
4,500 students entered the junior 
division of the contest. 


Elizabeth Morrison of Edmond 
Meany Junior High, Seattle, Wash., 
won first prize. She wrote: 


My home town, Seattle, is really a 
city, a big sprawling city spread 
along the shores of Puget Sound and 
encompassing two large lakes. But 
for all its bigness, Seattle is a city 
with a small town heart. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of this is the way the town turns out 
week after week rain or shine to 
crowd along Fifth Avenue and cheer 
itself hoarse as our Korean vets are 
whizzed by in Army trucks. 

Another is the town’s quick re- 
sponse to human need. The child 
of a laborer needs an expensive heart 
operation, in come the dimes and 
dollars to make the operation a 


reality. 


A family gets burned out of their 
home. Someone offers new living 
quarters, another gives a stove and 
a refrigerator, still others boxes of 
clothing, bedding, foodstuffs, and 
the family gets a new start. 

A Negro congregation, their church 
not quite finished, runs out of funds. 
From every section of the city come 
carpenters to donate their services. 
Men of every race and religion—and 
the Negro church is completed in 
record time. 

Of course I'm proud of Seattle’s 
industrial growth. In the past three 
years a number of national indus- 
tries have built plants here and many 
small businesses have been started. 
My home town is young, as citiés go, 
but we are growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

I'm proud, too, of the fact that 
Seattle has one of the largest per- 
centages of home-owners in cities 
throughout the nation. I believe that 
owning a slice of America makes one 
a more conscientious citizen. 

But the main reason that I think 
my home town is just about tops is 
because of the people who live in 
it—kind, generous, warm-hearted 
Americans who are striving to live 
by the Golden Rule and succeeding 
in amazing numbers. 


right) received $50 and typewriter, as her class applauded. 


Abby Wasserman of Alto High, 
Mill Valley, Calif., won second 
prize. She wrote: 


I think that I live in the most won- 
derful place in the world. It’s a place 
where you can stretch your toes and 
think “This is home.” 

It's a town that has just about 
everything .. . rolling hills, beauti- 
ful streams, pleasant weather (most 
of the time), and plenty of space to 
keep pets. 

At night time it's especially nice. 
... L always drift off to sleep to the 
lullaby of the crickets that live in a 
little ma:sh nearby 

Long ago Mill Valley was just a 
small, lonely town, but now it is a 
much bigger place with new build- 
ings going up every month. Until 
1939 the only way to get to San 
Francisco was by ferryboat, but 
since the construction of the Golden 
Gate Bridge we can go there much 
faster. 

Just outside our town is Muir 
Woods, a lovely spot where tall red- 
wood trees shadow little streams, 
and pretty wild flowers of every 
color grow along the paths. Every 
winter when snow falls my friends 
and I climb up to Mt. Tamalpais to 
marvel at the glistening whiteness, 
and of course we throw snowballs. 

I am very happy these days with 
my friends, and I wouldn't trade my 
home in Mill Valley for all the money” 
in the world. 


(All contest winners have been noti- 
fied by mail.) 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


silhouette. A silhouette isn't really 
a picture, It's an outline cut from 
black paper. 

The word silhouette dates back to 
the 1700s, when Etienne de Silhou- 
ette was in charge of the French 
budget. De Silhouette was an ex- 
tremely stingy man. To save money, 
he hung outline-pictures in his house 
instead of the oil paintings that most 
people had in those days. Making 
fun of De Silhouette’s stinginess, 


people began to call all such outline 
pictures silhouettes 


Here’s How 


Many words in the English lan- 
guage were once proper nouns. Here 
are some of these words, and the 
stories behind them: 

quisling, a traitor. The name of a 
Norwegian, Major Vidkun Quisling, 
has come to mean “traitor” because 
Major Quisling betrayed his country. 
When the Nazis invaded Norway in 
1940, Major Quisling welcomed the 
German armies and took over the 
new Nazi government of Norway 

howie knife, a single-edged hunt 
ing knife. This knife was named tor 
its inventor, Col. James Bowie 

sandwich. The sandwich you eat 
for lunch is named for John Mon- 
tagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718- 
1792). The story goes that Montagu 
was one of the first people to enjoy 
eating sandwiches. 


derrick, a rig used for hoisting or 
lowering. In the early 1600s, there 
was a hangman named Derrick. The 
resemblance between the hangman's 
gallows and any hoisting equipment 
led people to name a derrick after 
the hangman Derrick. 

doily, a small (usually fancy) 
piece of lace or linen. The doily gets 
its name from a London cloth-mer- 
chant who used to sell these items 

saxophone, a wind instrument 
with finger keys. Antoine J. Sax was 
the inventor of the saxophone 

guillotine, a machine for behead- 
ing people. This machine, which be- 
came famous during the French 
Revolution, was named for J. I. Guil- 
lotin, a French doctor, who in 1789 
suggested that it be used for execu- 
tions. 

dunce, a dull-witted person. The 
man from whose name we get this 
word was not a dunce at all; he was 
a famous scholar of the 1200s named 
John Duns Scotus. But after John 
Duns Scotus died, other scholars dis- 
agreed with his opinions. These 
other scholars made fun of the “old 
fashioned” ideas of Scotus and used 
his middle name, Duns, to mean a 
stupid person. From “Duns” comes 
the word dunce. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Werds starred * in this issue are defined here 


basilica (buh-SIHL-ih-kuh). 
An oblong-shaped church. 

buffet (boo-FAY). Noun and adjec 
tive. Describes a meal in which food, 
dishes, silver, etc., are placed on a 
table for people to help themselves. The 
meal is not eaten at that table. People 
fill their plates there and eat somewhere 


Noun. 


else 

cartilage (KAHR-tih-lihj). Noun. A 
rubberv material something like bone, 
but not so hard as bone. Your nose and 
ears contain cartilage, not bone. 


cog railway. Noun. A railway with 


three rails. A wheel with short spokes 
in the middle of the train connects with 
the center rail. The engine pushes the 
cars from the rear instead of pulling 
them from the front 

counterattack (KOWN-ter-uh-TACK). 
Noun. An attack made to drive back an- 
other attack. 

customs. Noun (plural). Government 
department in charge of taxing goods 
that are taken from one country to an 
other. 

fossil (FAWSS-ihl). Noun and adjec- 
tive. Describes a trace of an animal or 
plant that lived long ago. 

maze. Noun. A complicated group- 
ing. 

symbol (SIHM-buhl). Noun. Token 
or sign which stands for a general idea. 


lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


ALL TUCKERED OUT. Picture by Jeanne 
Glass, Kingsport (Tenn.) Jr. H. S. 


ae Tans! 


TOUCHDOWN. By John H. Douglas, 
East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TREE-CLIMBING EXPERT. By Carol 
Ann Kozek, Sheffield (Ala.) Jr. H. S. 





No. 4. Play-the-Game Series 














LAY-UP SHOT Upon receiving the ball, look up at the bas- 
ket and take a long step with the left foot. Come down hard 
on this foot and leap as high (not forward) as possible: Carry 
the ball up in both hands. At the peak of the jump, remove 


the left hand and release the ball off the fingertips, laying it 
softly against the board. Learn to shoot with either hand. 
When shooting with the left hand, jump off the right foot. 
The main point to remember is to get up as high as you can. 


Learn 
to Shoot 


Demonstrated by GEORGE MIKAN 


The world’s greatest center, star of the 
Minneapolis Lakers (pro champions), 
demonstrates the three basic shots 
especially for Scholastic Magazines. 


SET SHOT Keeping the legs fairly close together with the weight over the toes, 
poise the ball at about chin level and train your eyes on the front rim. Now bend the 
knees slightly, bring the ball well up, and release it with a good wrist action. The arms 
and legs straighten out on the release, with the feet coming off floor or up on toes. 


rea - 


ee ee «tian Pin A 


FREE THROW Spread the legs on the foul line, keeping point. Now bring the ball forward and upward with a straight- 
the body erect. Extend the ball straight out to get your aim. arm motion. Release it at about shoulder level. Don’t try to 
Then bring it down between the legs, turning the wrists slightly put spin on the ball. Let the spin take care of itself. After 
so that the thumbs point down when the ball reaches its low releasing the ball, let the arms follow through naturally. 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you better to look at—to 
help make you, from head to toe, the 
kind of person who presents an attrac- 
tive appearance to others. 

If you have any questions about your 
appearance, send them to Carol Ray, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Questions of most 
general interest will be answered in 
this column. We regret that we cannot 
answer each individually. 


FUNNY, isn’t it? New clothes always 
look good to you, but it often seems no 


time at all before you begin to detect 
signs of wear and tear! 

Is there anything you can do about 
it~or is this just one of the facts of life 
that you have to grin and bear? The 
answer is that there are many things 
you can do to keep your clothes looking 
fresh and new. And you'll save money, 
look better, and feel better, too! 


Shoe Story 
rundown 


Check your shoes for 
They make you look 
sloppy Soundless rubber 
heels, by the way, are easier on every- 
one’s nerves, including your own, than 
the heels that clack with every step 
you take. A good shine gives new life 
to old shoes and longer life to new ones. 
And if you want to give your old rub- 
and boots a “new look,” cover 
them with a coat of liquid shoe polish. 


heels 
and careless. 


bers 


Sweater Tip . To keep sweaters in 
shape, never put them on hangers. Afte1 
wearing, air for a little while. Then 
fold them up neatly and place them in 
a drawer. 


Save Your Temper and Your Time. 

. Zippers have a knack of getting 
stuck only when you're in a hurry to 
get dressed. Help to protect against 
jamming and breaking by always zip- 
ping up the zippers on clothes before 
they're washed, ironed, or cleaned. 


9° idl 
if You! 


Clothes Care for Wet Weather. 

Caught in a storm without raincoat 
or rubbers? No need for your clothes to 
look bedraggled if. you take care of 
them as soon as you get home. Shake 
out wet coats and hang on coathangers 
in the open, away from heat. (A shower 
rack is a good place.) Empty the pock- 
ets, or they will dry out of shape. Wipe 
off wet shoes with a cloth, then stuff 
with newspaper. When they dry, give 
them a good shine. Even wet felt hats 
can be brought back to shape. Gently 
wipe off the water with a cloth. Bring 
the hat back to shape with your fingers, 
and if you can, stuff it with paper. 
When the hat is dry, hold it over a pot 
of steaming water and stroke it with a 
soft brush in the direction of the nap. 
Wet suede shoes can be treated the 
same way. 


Girls, Take Note. ... What girl 
doesn't have a drawerful of single stock- 
ings, no two which match? Yet for a 
few cents, you can give yourself a 
whole new stocking wardrobe. Pick out 
the hose with no runs in them. Buy a 
stocking color remover, and take the 
color out of mismatched hose. Then 
with special stocking dye, tint the whole 
batch the same shade. 


Stag Corner... . | A simple trick to 
keep your shirt sleeves neat is to fold 
them up from the cuffs instead of rolling 
them up when the occasion calls for it. 
Then, when you let the sleeves down 
again, you'll find the cuffs smooth and 
unwrinkled. 


Boys’ Best Bet... . : A quarter spent 


on a trouser hanger is a real investment. 


in a good appearance. Hang the trous- 
ers so that the creases fall ina straight 
line. Wrinkles usually hang out over- 
night. 





The Hard Way 
Mother: “Nancy, have you filled the 
salt shaker yet?” 
Nancy; “Not yet, Mother. It’s hard 


pushing the grains through those little 
holes.” 


Helen Bulger, Marshall H.S.. Minneapolis, Minn 


Every Time 
Science Teacher: “What happens 
when a body is immersed in water?” 
Student: “The telephone rings.” 


Robert Hagenah. Goodale School, Detroit, Mich 


Chew on This 


Customer: “This steak is awful. How 
was it cooked?” 

Waiter: “Why, 
onions, sir.” 

Customer: “Well, it sure died hard.” 


Morris Carlton, Jr.. Goodwin H.8., Grand Rapids, Mic! 


it was smothered in 


Similarity 
Pete: “Why is a watch like a river?” 
Joe: “Because it doesn’t run long 
without winding.” 


James Terreberry, 723 Ninth Street, Niagara Falls. N. Y¥ 


Grade A 
Tom: “What has one horn and gives 
milk?” 
Betty: “I don't know, 
Tom: “A milk truck.” 


Gloria Rousseau, Box 4104, Main ®t 


what?” 
Greenville, N. 


Nothing Doing 
Ken: “Why do girls say they have 
been shopping when they haven't 
bought a thing?” 
Pat: “For the same reason that boys 
say they've been fishing when they 
haven't caught a thing.” 


Barbara Ellwood, Elkton (Md.) High Sct 


Spreading Out 

A farmer had planted a crop of flax 
and had a tablecloth made from the 
linen he produced. Sometime later he 
remarked to a guest at dinner, “I grew 
this tablecloth myself.” “Did you real 
ly?” answered the lady with an air of 
disbelief. “How did you ever manage 
to grow such a thing?” “Promise you 
won't tell?” he asked. She nodded. 
“Well,” he said confidentially, “I plant- 
ed a napkin.” 


Martha Grider, Mackville School, Springfield, Ky 


Joke of the Week 


First Ghost: “Last night I got locked 
in a house I was haunting.” 
Second Ghost: “How did 
out?” 
First Ghost: 
” 


you get 
“I used my skeleton 


° 
Kitty Jo Schiee, New Windsor (Md.) Elementary Schoes 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 





























to moke sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 





SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 


Be sure to know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to 
submit your entries. Don’t miss the deadline! 

If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries MUST 
be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the 


dates listed below for your area. 





If you don’t attend school in one of these sponsored regions, your 
entries must go to Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to arrive before March 15, 1953. 

Consult your art or photogaphy teacher about this NOW. Then 
you'll be assured of your opportunity in the 1953 Scholastic Awards. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


ENTRY DATES FOR REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Phoenix College, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 26-31 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Jan. 26-31 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 2-7 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 19-24 
The Hartford Courant 
Parade of Youth, Hartford 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 24-March 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 2-7 
Frank R. Jelleff Inc., Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern) Feb. 2-7 
Burdine’s, Miami 


GEORGIA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jan. 31-Feb. 6 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (DuPage & South Cook 
Counties) Jan. 26-31 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


ILLINOIS (South Central) Feb. 2-7 
Linn & Scruggs Co., Decatur 


INDIANA (State) Feb. 16-21 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


IOWA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Feb. 2-7 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 2-7 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 26-31 
The Boston Globe, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 26-31 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) Jan. 26-31 
The Dayton Company, 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI (State) Feb. 2-7 
The Emporium, Jackson 


MISSOURI! (Western) Feb. 11-18 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 26-31 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) Jan. 26-31 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 2-7 
Popular Dry Goods Co. 
El Paso, Texas 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 2-7 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (West Central) Jan. 26-31 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb, 4-11 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Feb. 2-7 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 2-7 
John A. Brown Company 
Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 24- 
March 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 2-7 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 2-7 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 9-14 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 9-14 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 2-7 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 16-21 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 2-7 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 2-7 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from por ae and trustworthy stamp declers. 
Ovr + are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy fer in advance, @ - 
lection of other stomps known os “approvals.” 
Eoch of these “approval” »# hes ao price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “ al’ 
stomps you must pay for them and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When ey Ee to — 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hend corner 
of the envelope if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stomps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholasti will 
all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader whe considers that he 
hes been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 














TE GIVE YOu! | 


Mammoth International Albums, Scott's Catalogues. hinges, 
complete accessories, when you buy our wonderful foreign 
approvals. Don't write unless you intend te buy. But don't 
buy elsewhere without comparing our more generous offers 
BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
32 Colonies, Vatican Russia, Hitler Heads 
vilan States, Animals, Airmaiis, French Colonies 


lt. unusuals. Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
h¢ with our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
Including Karly Canada, Newfoundland. British 
Hed 


NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagara-On-The-Lake 422, Can 
CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes early Victorian Issues Jubilee 
Iesues—- High Values — Commemoratives 
Special lesues Newfoundland and many 
Pictorials, et ete together with large 
Philatopic Magazine——-ali FREE with Y rovals. Bend ro 
for postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept Torento, Can. 
DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 
Pascinating BOVIET KUASIA colle 
40 «ai exeiting, colorful stamp 
10¢! Bargain lists, approvals inc dade 1 


D. &. SAPPHIRE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 3%, N. ¥ 


FREE! “THE stamp FinDER” 


at « glance the countr to 
belongs. 32 pages Illustrated 
1. » Collector's Dieti 


Tells 
which any 
Incluses valu 
Stamp Tress 
rlhi's Ten Marest Atam Also Approvals 
GARcELon STAMP CO.. Box 1194 Calals, Maine 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curlosity! A stamp so large (7%4l4 inches) it will 
occupy « full page in your album. Retails for S0c. Given 
FREE to epproval service applicants sending Se postage 
“TAMPS. All diff., 500, $1; 1.000, $2, 2.000, $4; 5,000. $14 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfeld 92, Mase. 


(amp 


te mary 





[FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set 

National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
Ate $5. Send Se for 15 of the above stamps 
mplus full particulars & Approvals 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St.. Dept. 901, New York 14. N.Y 


WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLI 
GIANT CEO WASHINGTON & OTHERS 


Six Colored Ecuador, First U. 8. Commemorative, 
Devila Island, Others. Free with aqprovels 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark. 


FIRST U.S. STAMPS (1847) 


Gevernment relesues Se and i0e, plus $2, 35 U. &., 
included in Giant Bargain U. 8. Collection of Commems, 


Alr Mail, (0th Century and high — stamps. All only 
GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 
set, ete. A sigantic bargain. Only Se to 
Heroes. To APPROVAL BUYERS 


SC Fetes De 
100 diff. CHINA 


METROPOLITAN, Bes 312F jACKSON HEIGHTS. N.Y 
lee new George TV set, Confederation, Geo 

ENSIGN STAMP CO., Bex 116-H, Se. Orange, N 

includes Airmaits, Ships, Auto, Map. 

Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Sta. N.Y. 66.N Y 





U.N. Prize Winners 


The United Nations has picked the 
winners of its recent world-wide contest 
for new U.N. stamp designs. The win- 
ning designs, six in all, were chosen 
from 194 sketches sent in by 67 artists 
of 32 U. N. member nations. 

Three of the artists won $1,000 each 
for their designs. The other three won 
$500 each. As yet the U. N.,Postal Ad- 
ministration has not decided when the 
winning designs will be used on new 
U. N. stamps. Some of the other designs 
also may be used on future stamps. 

Two of the $1,000-winning designs 
are shown below. Both are framed inside 
a border containing the words “United 
Nations” in five languages—English, 
French, Spanish, Chinese, Russian. The 
15¢ airmail shows a globe partly sur- 
rounded by a winged U. emblem. 
The 15¢ FAO shows an ear of wheat. 

(FAO is the U. N.’s Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. It helps farmers 
increase the world’s food supply. FAO 
experts teach them better farming meth- 
ods and assist them in fighting crop and 
livestock diseases.) 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Japan has 
issued a set of three new stamps to 
commemorate Prince Akihito’s official 
standing as heir to the throne. No photo 
or portrait of the Crown Prince appears 
on the stamps. Japan’s royal family does 
not allow any of its members to be pic- 
tured on stamps. The stamps show a 
kirin, a dragon-like animal of good luck, 
and the Prince’s official flag. 

Belgium's three new King Baudouin I 
stamps, issued last month, may be a 
valuable collector's item someday. 

The stamps show the 22-year-old 
king without his glasses, which he al- 
ways wears in public. In-recent weeks 
many Belgians have complained about 
the stamps. They say the stamps make 
the king look much too old 

Belgian postal officials report that 
the stamps probably will soon be with- 
drawn. A new showing the king 
wearing glasses, may then be issued. 


set, 


A.imintatration 


Two of the $1 000-winning designs 





Slowly, silently, its murkiness fills the 
world with a gray mist—over us, under 
us, and on either side of us. Noiselessly 
it attacks cities, towns, villages, farm- 
houses, and then, when satisfied that 
nothing has escaped its clammy grip, it 
lurks in the background, until people 
and things can hardly be seen, until 
everything seems to whirl in a gray 
cloudy mass, spinning and swirling from 
the sky to the earth. Happy in his 
gloomy way that he has engulfed the 
earth in his cloudy substance, the fog 
moves on. 


Jane Siegendorf, Grade 7 
College H. $., Montclair, N. J. 
Teacher, Irene Pennington 


The Swan 


The swan floats slowly down the river 
With the sun shining bright overhead; 
On and on it goes, never stopping, 
Head held high and proud. 
Gently swaying slowly along; 
In the night, a tall slender shadow; 
In the day, a graceful creature 
Floating along. 
I marvel at this regal form. 
May it float forever in the path of shin 

ing glory. 

Robert Leshen, Grade 6 


P.S. 114, Queens, Rockaway Beach, N. Y 
Teacher, Frieda G. Carlan 


$22.50 CATALOG, vE 
IBSOLUTELY FREE 


Synes plan offers free col- 
plus pete ietoree- 
bum and 





x 
RAVMAX, 7O0AB ee ~~“ New York 38, N. Y. 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


lst USA Stamp Centenary, Fascism Downfa!! 
Columbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi's Escape, Palac« 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. ONLY % 
to Approval Buyers 

FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. C 


15 EGYPT 5 


ALL DIFFERENT 
TO COLLECTORS REQUESTING APPROVALS 
BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE, Bex 41, Bohemia, N. Y 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


10 0 given approval applicants 


thy customers. Send 3c for 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drower F-21, 


particulors, lists and approvals 
1 07 DIFFERENT 


Rossford, Ohio 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus. 
ete., to Approval Buyers. 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee aL Wis 
TWO BIG PICTORIAL SETS 
yoneee ot eee FROM THE VATICAN C 
AND SAN MARINO TO THOSE RE 
QUESTING OUR FINE APPROVALS 


SILAS STAMP SERVICE 
Triboro Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 





Box 55-J 





Citizenship Quiz &® 


cacacacacacac 
LITTLE LUXEMBOURG 


In each of the following sentences 
cross out the ONE FALSE ending. 
Score 4 points each. Total 20. 


1. Luxembourg was set up as an in- 
dependent nation to act as a buffer 
state between two countries: 

a. France b. England 
c. Germany 

2. In the southern part of, the coun- 

try they produce 
a. oil b. iron ore 
c. steel 
3. Benelux is a customs union formed 
by Luxembourg and 
a. Belgium b. New Zealand 
c. the Netherlands 
4. A third of the nation’s workers are 
a. oil workers b. iron workers 
c. steel workers 

5. Among the main crops produced 
are 
seaweed 


a. fruit b. grains c. 


My score__ 


2. TOURIST’S DELIGHT 


Pretend you are a tourist on a visit 
to Luxembourg. Put a # by the things 
you would see. Put an X by things you 
would not see. Score 4 points each. 


Total 24. 


__1l. French, English, German, U. S. 
cars on the roads. 
2. Voleanic hot springs. 
__3. Quaint villages clustered below 
picturesque castles. 
4. Terraced 
grape vines. 
_5. Russian occupation troops on 
guard. 
6. Narrow, 


hills planted with 


twisting roads. 


My score 


3. HOME TOWN NEWS 


A good reporter has to be sure of his 
facts. How good a reporter are you? 
Some of the statements describing Seat- 
tle and Mill Valley are not true. Put X 
by each of them. Put # by the ones 
which are true. Score 4 points each. 
Total 32. 

Seattle 

__1. All the people in Seattle live 
in apartment houses. 

__2. Several big industries have built 
plants there in the last three years. 

__3. The city responds quickly when 
people need help. 


JANUARY 21, 1953 | 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Geod 

werk! 80-89—Better than aver- 

— Below 70—How 
more work? 


__4. A bridge connects Seattle and 
San Francisco. 


Mill Valley 
1. Beautiful Muir Woods is near. 
__2. Each month sees new buildings 
being constructed in Mill Valley- 

_3. Huge stee] mills overcrowd it. 
__4. San Francisco is within easy 
distance by way of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 


My score 


4. IN THE NEWS 


Circle the answer which correctly 
completes each of the following state- 
ments. Score 4 points each. Total 24. 


1. In his State of the Union speech 
President Truman directed a warning 
about the H-bomb to 

a. Stalin. b. Churchill. c. NATO. 

2. The U. S. population is now about 

a. 102 million. b. 158 million. 

c. 58 billion. 
3. Japan recently gave away 
a. one of its islands. 
b. the Sea of Japan. 
c. the peak of Fujiyama. 

4. The new headquarters for the 
U. S. Pacific Trust Territory is 

a. Hawaii. b. Dublon 
c. Japan. 


Island. 








LACCAOIVE, 
‘ 
4SLANDS, 











The islands marked on the map 
became a republic when they 
a. broke away from Britain. 
b. ran out of coconuts. 
c. ran out of sultans. 
6. The new republic is a group of 
a. coral islands: 
b. volcanic islands. 
c. ice-covered islands. 


My score Total score 


19 


Internationally Minded 


Joe: “My uncle is taking up French, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Italian.” 

Hank: “Where does he study?” 

Joe: “He doesn’t; he runs an elevator 
at the U. N.” 


Stephen Kahn, Jr. H. 8 34. New York. N Y 


Practicing Dentist 


“Pardon me for a moment, please,” 
said the dentist to his patient, Kut be 
fore beginning this work I must have 
my drill.” 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed the 
patient irritably. “Can't you pull a tooth 
without a rehearsal?” 

Ena Stolhosineki, East Jr WH. 8 


Watertown, Mas» 


GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 


KEY. etige age 4 PIN goat ipttty 


only 


50¢ ww, 


Nothing ae to pay. 
Borry. No C.0.D."s 
You'll be delighted 
when you receive your pin 


Pin, and 
Any Name 
Year or date 
on Lock Pin 


FRIENDSHIP 


SPECIAL 
BRACELET 


ONLY 


50¢ 


GIRLS! Yeu'll be thrilled by the 
beauty of this ring of romance and 
charm! Beautiful plerced Forget me 
not design (symboi) of True Love 
Friendship and good wishes, pendant 
hearts Engraved Free with first name 
or initials. Give ring size or strip 


SPECIAL $] 25 mA 


ONLY 
TASH ENGRAVING C 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. R-67, new YORK 


HEART 
PENDANT 


50% 


14 K. Gold Finish 





3, N.Y 


It’s FREE for 
CHUBBIES!? 


Our new Spring Book 
telling all about our 
CHUBBY -size clothes 


Girls’ sizes 814, 1014, 1744, 1% 
"Toons sizes 18144, 12'4, 1414, 8% 
it pictures the newest 
dresses, coots, wits, sports 
clothes, skirts, blouses, under 
weor for girls and ‘teens too 
chubby to fit into regulor 
sizes land everything is 
priced the some os regu 
lor sizes'’). 


Son Br 


1f you ore not already on ovr mailing list moll 
coupon for your Free Chubby Style Book today 
Lone Bryont, 465 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 17, N.Y, 
Piecse send me your Chubby Fashion Book veh 
| 
Street 


City 


cosa reenter emeeneeeene tener ene reee SOC 


EE — 














THE FIRST 
BASKETBALL GAME 
AND 1 COULDN'T 
EVEN DRIBBLE 











BASKET ILL MAKE A UTTLE 
WILL BE IN ARTS PEPPING UP/ 


YEAH/ THE ONLY YOU "e 
AND CRAFTS. 





























SAY, CHIQUITA, CRISPY CEREAL PILED HIGH ) WOW ILL TAKE 
THATS A FIRST- \ WITH RIPE BANANA SLICES ON THE WHOLE 
TEAM BREAKFAST / AND MILK... GIVES EXTRA Ss TEAM / GET OUT 
ENERGY. 4 

















BREAKFAST 
DID IT / 




















For a power send-off every day eat a 
hearty banana breakfast! For a FREE 
copy of my banana song, fill out 

and mail the coupon below. 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, New York 
Please send me, FREE, Chiquita 
Banana’s song. 
NAME 
_ ADDRESS. 
. CITY 
‘| STATE 




















Africa 


Alaska: 


America 


Astronomy 


Atomic 
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Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept.; O-Oct.; N-Nov.; 
D-Dec.; J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: D3-8 means Dec. 3, page 8. The 
letter T following a page number means article ap- 
pears only in Teacher Edition. 


A 


Afghanistan Bibliography, N 
12-2T; Theme Article, (map), 
D 3-8; We Are Afghans, D 
3-10. 

Forty Murdered in Kenya 
by Secret Society (News); N 
5-6; Letter from Girl in Mo- 
rocco, J 7-14 

Agriculture: Canadian Farmers 
Have Record Harvest, O 15-5; 
Canadian Farm Hands Help in 
Maine Potato Crop, N 12-6; 
Farmers Are Setting Up Bee 
Colonies, N 12-6; Farmers of 
Haiti Have Harvested First 
Double Crop, Rice and Fish, 
N 5-7; Flowers from Britain to 
Go to Private Gardeners in 
U.S., N 5-7; Peach Trees for 
Sahara Desert, O 1-4; Ten Mil- 
lion Different Kinds of Insects 
in the World, O 15-5; U.S. Tur- 
key Crop Is Biggest in History, 
N 19-6. 

Alcoa Starts Big Proj- 
ect, S 24-9; Phone Line Reaches 
into Interior, N 5-6 


Aluminum: Alcoa Now in Alas- 


ka, S 24-9. 

Votes: O 1 Part 2— 
America Votes from 1920 
through 1948, p. 20; An In- 
formed Electorate-the Electri- 
cal Industry Serves Democracy 
(General Electric), p. 4; Con- 
stitution and the Election-How 
the Electoral College Works, p 
12; Day of Decision (Election 
Day, Nov. 4, 1952), p. 3; Eisen- 
hower, D. D (biographical 
sketch), p. 6; Election Score- 
ecard, 1952 (Candidates for 
Governor and Senator), p. 23; 
How to Vote-Play by Play, p 
11; Nixon, Richard M., GOP 
vice-presidential candidate, p 
Q Per «nal Message to the 
Youth of America from Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, p. 5; Personal 
Message to the Youth of Amer- 
ica from Adlai E. Stevenson, 
p. 7; Picture History of Amer- 
ican Political Parties, p. 18; 
Reapportionment-Our Restless 
Population (map), p 13; 
Sparkman, Dem Vice-Pres 
candidate, p. 9; Stevenson, 
A. E. (biographical sketch), p 
8; Wanted: More Voters-How 
Students Can Help Get Out 
the Vote, p. 15; We Elect a 
President-How We Vote by 
Political Parties (chart), p. 10; 
What the Parties Stand For 
(major party platforms), p 
16; Who Can Vote and Who 
Does (U. S. Poor Voting Rec- 
ord-map), p. 14 

Jupiter's Twelfth 
Moon, J 7-7; New Views of the 
Moon, J 14-6 

Bomb British Atom 
Bomb Was Exploded in Ship, 
N 5-5; Great Britain Has Ex- 
ploded Its First Atom Bomb, 
O 15-3; Hydrogen Bomb to Be 
Tried on Eniwetok Atoll, O 
8-5; Scientists Explode Test 
Tube H-Bomb, D 3-6 


Atomic Energy: Bibliography, N 
5-24T; Theme Article (map), 
N 19-9. Wanted: Supermen for 
U. S. Sub, O 15-4. 

Austria: Bibliography (map), O 
1-2T; Theme Article (map), O 
8-6; Letter from Student, J 
7-14; Rhine River Will Link 
Austria and North Sea (map), 
O 15-4; We're from Innsbruck 
(World Friendship), O 8-8; 
Worms Help Archeologists to 
Find Ancient City Near Vienna, 
D 10-7. 

Aviation Learn Arc- 

tricks, J 14-6; British Jet 

Bomber Sets Record Across 

Atlantic, S 24-9; First Jet Sea- 

plane, Convair XF-2Y, D 3-7; 

Jet Jeep for the Army (heli- 

copter), O 8-3; World's Larg- 

est Helicopter, N 12-5; New 

Arctic Air Route, D 10-6; U.S 

Will Celebrate First Powered 

Flight, D 10-6 


Bibliography Afghanistan, N 
12-2T; Atomic Energy, N 5- 
24T; Austria, O 1-2T; China, 
O 29-2T;° Ecuador, O 22-2T; 
Eskimos in Northern Canada, 
J 14-6T; France, J 21-2T; Ja- 
pan, D 10-2T; Libya, D 3-20T; 
Luxembourg, J 7-16T; Syria, 
O 8-27TT; United Nations, O 15- 
2-T; Uruguay, N 19-2T. 

Bridges: New Maryland Bridge 
Is One of World's Biggest, S 
17-8 


Airmen 


c 


Canada: Eskimos in Northern 
Canada (bibliography), J 14- 
6T; Theme Article, (map), 8 
17-11; Our Town Moved (Sher- 
ridon), S 17-14; Petroleum to 
Flow from Rockies to U. S 
Cities, N 5-7. 

China: (Communist) Bibliogra- 
phy, O 29-2T; Dangerous Giant, 
theme article, N 12-8; Giant's 
Two Heads, N 12-10; Map, N 
12-Cover; We Lived in Shang- 
hai, N 12-11 
“hristmas Birds 
(hobbies), D 3-16; 
Pantomime, D 10-6; Christmas 
Eve at Reginald'’s (Elizabeth 
Rhodes Jackson), D _ 10-10; 
Christmas Time (poem), D 
10-23; December, the Festive 
Month, D 10-13; Gifts from the 
Kitchen, D 3-14; Inasmuch, 
story (Heywood Broun), D 
3-13; School for Santas, D 
3-12; United Nations Christ- 
mas Cards (UNICEF), D 10-7. 

Civilian Defense: Civilian De- 
fense Agencies (chart of de- 
fense mobilization), O 22:K-26 

Colombia: New Member of U. N 
Security Council, N 5-5. 

Columbus, Christopher: Signs for 
Columbus, O 8-10. 


Denmark: Ducks and Drakes 
Becoming Popular Game, O 


Christmas 


Elections, 
Electoral 


Employment: 


Eritrea 


Ethiopia: 


Germany 


Great 


Greece 


Greenland 


Cards in® 
Halloween 


Hawaiian Islands 


Hobbies 


India: Mt 


22-6; New Member of U. N. 
Security Council, N 5-5; Ques- 
tion About Next Ruler, O 8-4; 
Thule Air Base Opens at the 
Top of the World (map), O 
1-3 


Ecuador: Bibliography, O 22-2T; 


Patchwork Quilt Country, 
theme article (map), O 29-5. 


Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Chicago 


Conventions Make World 
News, S 17-7; Cabinet Appoint- 
ments, D 3-5; D 10-5; Eisen- 
hower at Abilene (biograph- 
ical), S 17-10; O 1-6 Part 2; 
Eisenhower, Truman to Meet, 
N 19-5; Eisenhower Wins in 
Clean Sweep, N 12-5; How 
Many Presidents Have We Had 
in U. S.?, J 14-5; January 20 Is 
Inauguration Day, J 14-5; News 
Blackout Hides Korean Trip 
Details, D 3-5; Returns from 
Korea, J 7-5; Youth of Amer- 
ica Message, O 1-5; Stalin Says 
He Would Meet Eisenhower, J 
14-4; War-Torn Seoul Hopes 
for Eisenhower Visit, D 10-5. 
U. S.: see America 
Presidential Campaign 
College: see America 


Votes, 


Votes. 

Nineteen Million 
Women Hold Jobs in U. &., 
J 14-5 

United with Neighbor, 
Ethiopia, O 1-2. 
Eritrea 
Neighbor, O 1-2. 


United with 


Europe: West Europe Pools Iron, 


Coal, Steel (map), S-24-7 
Western Europe Moves Step 
Closer to Uniting, O 15-4 


G 


Monorail 
Railroad of Future, 
Postwar Germany 
Ground of Europe 
22:K-5 

Britain British Atom 
Bomb Exploded in Ship, N 
5-5; Churchill Visits U. S. J 
14-4; Cut Diplomatic Ties with 
Iran, N 5-5; Flowers to Go to 
Private Gardeners in U. S., N 
5-7; Has Exploded Its First 
Atom Bomb, O 15-3; Jet Bomb- 
er Makes Record Across At- 
lantic, S 24-9; More Bacon by 
Using X-rays, S 17-8; New 
Queen on British Coins, J 7-6; 
Special Chapel Honors Poca- 
hontas, N 19-7; Will Queen's 
Coronation Be Televised? N 
19-7. 


May Be 
O 22-5: 
Testing 
(map), O 


Letter from Greek Stu- 
dent, J 7-14; Other Danger 
Spots in a Strife-Torn World 
O 22:K-7 

Thule Air Base 
Opens at Top of the World 
(map), O 1-3 


H 


Desserts, 
Games, O 29-11 


O 29-13; 


Hawaiian Is- 
lands, U. S. A., theme article 
(map), N 5-8; I Live in Hono- 
lulu (Oahu), N 5-10; I Live in 
Aiea (Oahu), N 5-11. 

Autograph Collecting, 
N 19-19; Birds’ Christmas, D 
3-17; Coins, S 24-22; Collecting 
Picture Post Cards, J 14-22; 
Cooking, O 29-13; Making an 
Album, 8 17-26; Making Mod- 
els, O 22-14; Photography, O 
8-33; Reporting on Weather, N 


* 12-23; Ten Most Popular Hob- 


bies of U 
S 17-26 


S. Boys and Girls, 


Everest Conquers 
Climbers, O 15-4, J 14-6; Other 


Israel: 


Japan: 


Korea 


Labor 


Libya 


Lincoin, 


Luxembourg 


Mexico 


Movies 


s 
3-T 


Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, O 22:K-7; Starts Mod- 
el Plan to Raise Food Output, 
O 15-4. 


Indo-China: French Battle Com- 


munist Advance, N 12-5; Other 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, O 22:K-7. 


Indonesia: Other Danger Spots 


in a Strife-Torn World, O 
22:K-7; Teen-age Dancers of 
Bali (Sarel Eimer!l), O 22-13. 


Iran: Britain and Iran Cut Dip- 


lomatic Ties, N 5-5; Other 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, O 22:K-6; Troubles Go 
from Bad to Worse (map); S$ 
17-7. 


Iron: Liberia Iron Used in U. 8. 


Steel Mills, N 19-7. 
Father of Israel, Chaim 
Weizmann Dies, N 19-5. 


Italy: Pinocchio Returns, Helps 


Win Election, S 24-7 


J 


Bibliography, D 10-2T; 
Good Will Cherry Seeds Sent 
to U. S., D 10-6; How We Live 
in Japan, J 14-10; Many People 
in a Mountainous Land, theme 
article (map), J 14-8; Russian 
Veto Bars Japan from U. N. 
Membership, O 1-3; U. S. Puts 
Up Japan for U. N. Member- 
ship, S 24-8 


Communists Sey No on 
Prisonets of War, O 22-5; Dogs 
Work for Army, O 8-5; Korean 
War-What's Behind It (map), 
O 22:K-3; More Air Attacks, 
J 14-4; News Blackout Hides 
Details of Eisenhower's Trip, 
D 3-5; New Winter Uniform, 
D 3-6; Truce Plans, O 8-3 
J 7-5; U. N. Korean Troops 
Aid Wounded Children, N 19-6; 
U. S. Robot Planes Hit Com- 
munists, O 1-3; War-Torn 
Seoul Hopes for Eisenhower 
Visit, D 10-5 


L 


CIO and AFL Elect 
Presidents, J 7-6; Green, Presi- 
dent of AFL, Dies, D 3-5; Heart 
Attack Kills Murray, N 19-5 
Nineteen Million Women Hold 
Jobs in U. &., J 14-5. 


Lebanon: New Member of U. N 


Security Council, N 5-5. 


Liberia: Iron Used in U. 8S. N 


19-7; Modern-day Ark Brings 
Bibles and Bulldozers, O 1-4. 
Bibliography, D 3-20T; 
World's Youngest Country, 
theme article (map), J 7-8. 
Avianam: Does Photo 
Show Lincoln Near, Gettys- 
burg? (picture), © 29-2. 
Bibliography, J 
7-i6T; Theme Artic.e (map), 
J 21-8 


Latin America’s Largest 
Dam, N 5-7; U. S&S. Mexico 
Build Dams on Rio Grande, 
O 8-4. 


Mount Everest: Mountain Climb- 


ers to Try Peak, O 15-4; Swiss 
Climbers Fail, J 14-6, 

Because You're Mine, O 
8-2; Francis Goes to West 
Point, O 1-14; Hans Christian 
Andersen, J 14-23; Hellgate, O 
29-16; Ivanhoe, $ 17-17; Ivory 
Hunter, O 8-2; Just for You, 
O 29-16; Man Behind the Gun, 
N 12-21; Monkey Business, O 
8-2; My Pal Gus, J 7-17; Peter 
Pan, D .3-21; Pony Soldier, J 
7-17; Road to Bali, J 1-17; 
Springfield Rifle, O 20-16; Story 
of Robin Hood, S 24-31; Where's 
Charley? S 24-31; Willie and 
Joe Back at the Front, O 8-2. 





4-T 


U. S. Cabinet: New Cabinet 
Members, D 10-5; J 7-6; Presi- 


N s T 

Letter from Stu- Salt: Where Does It Come From? Television: Canadian TV Is Un- dent’s Cabinet, O 22:K-24. 
(Sarel Eimer!), O 29-12 der Way, O 1-4; British vy § Congress: Eighty-third 

Ships: Great Ship Goes Down Queen’s Coronation to Be Tele- Congress Opens First Regular 


New Zealand 
dent, J 7-14 
Nixon, Richard: Chicago Con- 


Political 


ventions Make World News, 
S 17-7; Republican Candidate 
for Vice-President (biograph- 
ical sketch), O 1-9 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): Operation Main- 
brace Is NATO Sea Test, O 
1-2; Thule (Greenland) Ajir 
Base Opens at Top of the 
World (map), O 1-3 


Parties: see America 
Votes. 

Presidential Campaign: see also 
America Votes Candidates 
Tour U. S. in Drive for Vic- 
tory, 8 24-8; Chicago Conven- 
tions Make World News S 
17-7; Eisenhower Wins in Clean 
Sweep, N 12-5; Electoral Col- 
lege Vote Set for December 15, 
D 3-6. 

Puerto Rico: Bootstrap Factories 
Are Increasing Fast, O 22-4; 
Gains More Independence; has 
new flag, S 17-8; High School 
Students Receive Free Books, 
O 86-4; To Use 20 Banks on 
Wheels, J 14-4 


Reading Features (for the Slow 


Reader): Adlai E. Stevenson, S 
24-18; Cranberries: The Bounc- 
ing Crop, D 10-14; Eisenhower 
in Abilene S 17-10; First 
Thanksgiving, N 19-8; Gee Whiz 
Mystery (flying saucers), O 22- 
7; Gib Morgan, O 1-5; Hal- 
loween Games, O 29-11; Ma- 
gician’s Daughter, O 22-7; 
Make a Turkey, N 12-7; Mighty 
Minnow, Nancy Mercki, J 14-7; 
My Home Town (Seattle, 
Wash., Mill Valley, Calif.), J 
21-13; Pigeons at Work, J 7-10; 
School for Santas, D 3-12; 
Signs for Columbus, O 8-10; 
Training Your Dog, N 5-16; 
Turtle Time, S 17-16. 

Reynolds, Quentin: A Secret for 
Two (story), S 24-16. 

Right This Way: Asking for 
Date, O 8-2; Accept:ng Date, 
J 21-3; Asking Girl to Dance, 
N 12-23; Answering Invita- 
tions, D 10-19; Biind Dates, 
O 22-19; Christmas Party, 
D 10-19; Christmas Presents, 
D 3-18; Dating a Shorter Boy. 
O 15-14; Family TV Argu- 
ments, S 17-28; Girl Dates 
Boy. S 24-26; Girl Stands Boy 
Up, J 14-15; Handholding in 
Public, O 1-9; How to Study, 
J 14-15; Introductions, S 17- 
28, N 10-13, J 21-3; Inviting 
Boy to Girl's House after 
Date, J 7-23; Making Friends 
with Teacher, N 5-19; Parents’ 
Approval of Friends, S 24-26; 
Parents’ Fairness, O 1-9; Quar- 
rels, J 7-23; Saying “Hello” 
to Friends, N 5-19; Tact, N 19- 
13; Telephoning. N 12-23; 
Thanking a Hostess, O 1-9; 
Walking a Girl Home from 
School, O 15-14; Wearing Lip- 
stick, O 8-2; What Girls 
Should Say after a Dance, O 
22-19; What to Wear to a Par- 
ty, O 29-16 


Russia: Demands Recall of U. S 


Ambassador Kennan, O 15-3; 
Kennan Still Our Ambassador, 
O 22-4; Leaders Meet at Mos- 
cow Conference, O 22-5; May 
Pay More Dues to United Na- 
tions, O 22-4; Russians Down 
U. S. Planes, O 22-5; Stalin 
Says He Would Meet Ejisen- 
hower, J 14-4; U. S. Demands 
Payment for B-29 Russia 
Downed, O 29-3; Young Polish 
Boy Outwits Russians, D 10-6 


Shutterbugs 


Space Travel 


Sparkman, John 


Sports 


Stamps 


Stevenson, 


Stories 


Syria: 


(true story by Hanson Bald- 
win), O 29-8; Longest Cargo 
Ship, Joseph H. Thompson, O 
29-4; New World's Record Set 
by S. S. United States (news), 
S 17-9; New York Harbor 
Gets New Lightship Ambrose 
(news), O 15-3; Queen of the 
Seas, S. S. United States (Sarel 
Eimer!), S 24-14; Workhorse of 
the Sea—Cable Ship (John W 
Mackay), D 10-15. 

O 15-13; O 22-16; 
N 5-17; N 12-21; N 19-18; J 7- 
19; J 14-18; J 21-14 

New Space Suit 
(picture), O 15-4; Problems, O 
15-5. 

Chicago Con- 
ventions Make World News, S$ 
17-7; Democratic Candidate for 
Vice-President (biographical), 
oO 1-9 

(Herman L. Masin Edi- 
tor) Baseball — Big Little 
League, S 24-20; Hero-Type 
World Series Style, O 8-30; 
Russia Strikes Out on U. S 
Baseball, O 8-4. Basketball— 
Hot Shots, D 3-16. Football- 
Johnny gn the Spot, Al Bros- 
ky. S 24-10; Learn to Play 
Football, O 29-14; Put to an 
End, Ed Barker, N 5-25; Ram- 
blin' Runt, Leon Hardeman, 
O 15-12; Super All-American 
Team, J 7-18; Tall, Tough, 
Terrific, O 22-21; Winning 
Streaks,~ N 12-16 Olympic 
Games—Heroes of Helsinki, S 
17-22. Play-the-Game Series— 
Badminton, N 19-14; Basket- 
ball, J 21-15; Bowling, D 10- 
17; Football, O 29-14 


Spotlight on America: Queen of 


the Seas, S. S. United States, S 
24-14; Salt: Where Does It 
Come From? O 29-12; Work- 
horse of the Sea (cable ship 
John W. Mackay), D 10-15 
Australia’s Boy Scout 
Jamboree, D 10-22; Bird and 
Fish Issues from Canada and 
Philippines, N 19-22; Cuba 
Commemorates 200th Year of 
Coffee Industry, D 10-22; In- 
ternational Red Cross, N 5-22; 
Newspaper Boys Commemo- 
rative, S 24-30; Papua-New 
Guinea Set, O 22-22; Progress 
of Engineering, S 24-30; Queen 
Elizabeth II, J 7-22; United 
Nations Commemoratives, O 
8-34, D 3-22; U. S. 1953 Com- 
memoratives, J 7-22; Winners 
in U.N. Postal Design Contest, 
J 21-18; Women in Armed 
Services S 24-30 

Adiai E see also 
American Votes, Adlai (Rhymes 
with Gladly) Stevenson, 5S 
24-18: Chicago Conventions 
Make World News, S_ 17-7; 
Democratic Presidential Can- 
didate (biographical), O 1-8; 
Personal Message to the Youth 
of America, O 1-7. 

Another Home for the 
Squirrels (Jesse Stuart), S 17- 
18; Christmas Eve at Reginald's 
(E. R. Jackson), D 10-10; Eagle 
from the Sea (T. O. Beach- 
croft) Part I N 5-12, Part II N 
12-12; First Thanksgiving, N 
19-8; Inasmuch, Christmas story 
(Heywood Broun), D 3-13; 
Great Ship Goes Down (true 
story by Hanson Baldwin), O 
29-8; Sultan (George and 
Helen Papashvily), J 14-16; 
Water Ghost of Harrowby Hal! 
(John Kendrick Bangs), J 7-11 


Sudan: Quarrel over Sudan May 


Soon Be Settled (map), N 12-4 
Bibliography, O 8-27; 
Theme Article (map), O 15-6; 
I Live in Syria, O 15-8. 


vised, N 19-7 

Teen Age Book Club: (TAB) 
News for September, S 17-27; 
News for October, O 1-11; 
News for November, O 22-20; 
Books for Christmas, N 12-18; 
January News, D 10-20; Feb- 
ruary, J 7-20 

Thailand: How We Live in Thai- 
land, S 24-12; Other Danger 
Spots in a Strife-Torn World, 
O 22:K-7; Theme Article (map), 
S 24-10 

Thanksgiving: First Thanksgiv- 
ing, N 19-8; Help the Family 
Find Their Thanksgiving Din- 
ner (picture puzzle), N_ 19- 
Cover; Make a Turkey (chart), 
N 12-7; U. S. Turkey Crop Is 
Biggest in History, N 19-7 

Theme Articles: Afghanistan 
(map), D 3-8; Austria (map), 
O 8-8; Atomic Energy (map), 
N 19-9: Canada, (map), S 17- 
11; Communist China, (map), 
N 12-8; Ecuador (map), O 29-5; 
Hawaiian Islands, U. S| A 
(map), N 5-8; Japan (map), J 
14-8; Libya (map), J 7-8; Lux- 
embourg, (map), J 21-8; Syria 
(map), oO 15-6; Thailand 
(map), S 24-10; Turkey, (map), 
O1-6; United Nations (map), O 
22-10; Uruguay (map), D 10-8. 

Transportation: see also Avia- 
tion, Ships. Buses Fill in for 
Railroads on U. S. Mail Trans- 
portation, N 19-6 

Truman, Harry S.: President to 
Plan World Tour, S 24-9 

Turkey: Bibliography, S 24-26T; 
New Look for an Old Country. 
theme article (map), O 1-6; 
Other Danger Spots. O 22:K-6 


U 


United Nations: Bibliography, O 
15-2T; Fountain Fun, 17-8; 
Girl Guides at U. N. Show Vis- 
itors Around, N 12-4; Nations 
of the World (UN Charter 
Members), O 22:K-13; §croll of 
Living History—Historic Mile- 
stones That Changed the World, 
1941-1952, O 22:K-16; United 
Nations in Action (theme 
article), O 22-10; United Na- 
tions Today (chart of organi- 
zation), O 22:K-21; United Na- 
tions’ 7th Birthday, O 22-8 
General Assembly: Eritrea 
United with Neighbor, Ethi- 
opia, O 1-2; Lie to Resign, N 
12-5; Meets in New Building, 
O 8-3; New Secretary-General 
to be Chosen, D 3-5; Pearson 
of Canada I+ New President, O 
29-4; Russian Veto Bars Japan 
from Membership, O 1-3; U. S 
May Pay Less in 1953 Dues, 
O 22-4 
UNICEF (International Chil- 

@dren’s Emergency Fund) 
Christmas Cards, D 10-7; For 
Youth in Need—How UNICEF 
and WHO Lend Helping Hands 
to Boys and Girls, O 22-9. 
Security Council: New Mem- 
bers Are Denmark, Lebanon, 
Colombia, N 5-5; United Na- 
tions in Action, O 22-10; U.S 
Puts Up Japan for Member- 
ship, S 24-8 
WHO (World Heatth Organi- 
zation): For Youth in Need, 
How UNICEF and WHO Lend 
Helping Hands to Boys and 
Girls, O 22-9 

U. S. Air Bases: Floating Ice 
Islands in Arctic Are Weather 
Bases, J 7-7; Thule Air Base 
(map), O 1-3. 

U. S Air Force: Planes Carry 
Mosiem Pilgrims, S 24-9. 

U. S. Armed Forces: Military 
Organization, O 22:K-27 


U. S. Navy 


U.S. Parks 


U. S. State Department 


Uranium 


Voting 


Weizmann, Chaim 


Your 


Session, J 7-6; Republicans to 
Control Congress by Narrow 
Margin, N 19-5. 


U.S. Executive: see also Eisen- 


hower, D. D. How Many Presi- 
dents Have We Had? J 14-5; 
Inauguration Day, J 14-5. 


U. S. History: Helium and His- 


tory (Bill of Rights), D 10-7. 
New Lifeboat, S 17- 
9; Wanted—Superman for U. 8S. 
Atomic Sub, O 15-4, 

Record Set by Huge 
Numbers of Visitors, N 19-6 
Demands 
Payment for B-29 Russia 
Downed, O 29-3, 

S. Supreme Court 
Court of the U. S. (chart), O 
22:K-23; Refuses to Review 
A-Bomb Case, D 3-6; Opens 
Yearly Session, O 8-3 

S. Treasury: Ivy B. Priest, 
New Treasurer, J 7-6 
Wild Canadian -Rush 
Starts, S 17-11; Biggest U. S$ 
Mill in Uravan, Colo., O 22-6 


Supreme 


Uruguay: Bibliography, N 19-2T; 


Land of Cowboys, theme arti- 
cle, (map), D 10-8 


Vv 


America Votes from 
1920 through 1948, O 1-20; How 
to Vote—Play by Play, O 1-11; 
More Voters Wanted (How the 
students can help to get out the 
vote), O 1-15; New Jersey Stu- 
dents Work to Get Out the 
Vote, O 8-4; What Are You 
Doing to Get Out the Vote? O 
29-3; Who Can Vote and Does 
Vote ‘(poor voting record of 
the people of the U.S.), O 1-14 


Ww 


Weather: Reporting on Weather, 


Popular Hobby, N 12-23. 
Father of Is- 
rael Dies, N 19-5. 


World Friendship Series: Afghan- 


istan, D 3-10; Austria, O 8-8; 
Canada, S 17-14; China, N 12- 
11; Hawaiian Islands, N 5-10; 
Japan, J 14-10; Turkey, O 1-8; 
Letters (from Greece, New 
Zealand, Morocco) J 7-14; 
Thailand, S 24-12: 


Y 


Key to Understanding 
World News (Oct. 22): Africa 
(map), K-10; Air Distances 
(azimuthal equidistant projec- 
tion map), K-9; Civil Defense 
Agencies (chart), K-26; East- 
ern Asia and Western Pacific 
(map), K-11: Know the Word 
for It (short dictionary of 
terms in the news), K-28; Ko- 
rean War: What's Behind It 
(map), K-3; Nations of the 
World (chart) K-13; Other 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, K-6; Postwar Germany 
Testing Ground of Europe 
(maps), K-5; President's Cabi- 
net, K-24; Scroll of Living 
History, Historic Milestones 
That Changed the World, 1941- 
1952, K-16; South America 
(principal resources map), K- 
12; Supreme Court of the U.S 
(Chart), K-23; Two Worlds in 
Conflict, Democracy vs. Totali- 
tarianism, K-1; Uncle Sam's 
Alphabet Agencies, K-25; 
United Nations Today (Assem- 
bly, principal organs, chart), 
K-21; U. S. Military Organiza- 
tion, K-27 


Yugoslavia: Other Danger Spots 


in a 
22:K-7 


Strife-Torn World, O 





